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preface 



EQUATIONS has worked for over a decade linking critical issues in the trade 
and tourism debates at national and international levels. The thrust of our 
work has been to critically question the ability of a deregulated and fully 
liberalised tourism economy to bring meaningful and sustainable gains to 
local communities. This has included analysing liberalisation and deregulation 
moves of national and state governments in India and scrutinising the role 
of international institutions like the WTO, UNWTO, World Bank and ADB in 
promoting tourism. Our work has gained significantly from similar struggles, 
experiences and campaigns in the South that assert community rights and 
ownership of tourism. However, through all these years of advocacy and 
campaign, our biggest challenge remains to bring to one table the diverse 
players and institutions involved in tourism development, to address issues of 
concern. 

This publication attempts to bridge that gap in democratic consultation. It 
includes views of those who believe that opening up and deregulating trade 
in tourism will lead to greater economic gains for all involved. This is contested 
by the analyses and experiences of community representatives, campaigners 
and researchers from around the world. We hear from those regions of the 
developing world where tourism has traditionally been or is now promoted as 
a major engine of economic growth and community empowerement. 

Part I gives the reader an overview of issues and questions linking globalisation 
and trade to the specific context of tourism. Part II focuses on the need for 
democratic consultation and institutional coordination in tourism development 
with views from the government - national and local, civil society and the 
UNWTO. Part III details economic impacts of liberalisation measures on 



tourism, highlighting issues of employment, potential vs actual income gains to 
communities, labour conditions and role of the informal sector. With arguments 
from industry, government and civil society, it specifically analyses impacts 
of the GATS and other trade agreements as modes of liberalising tourism. 
Alternatives to mainstream models that have been mooted and are in practice 
have also been outlined. Part IV presents case studies from India and abroad 
that link economic measures such as liberalisation, increased market access 
and corporate globalisation of tourism to tangible and grave environmental 
and social consequences. Emphasising arguments that are usually sidelined in 
a 'trade debate', they stress the point that tourism liberalisation is not simply 
a trade and economy question but linked to safeguarding communities' 
environments, resources, livelihoods culture and rights. We conclude with a 
summary of discussion points that emerged in the various consultations that 
this publication draws from and ideas for future work in this area. 

We see this publication as putting together diverse and critical views that 
would encourage further debate on the impacts of tourism. While EQUATIONS 
does not subscribe to all the views presented here, we believe it is critical 
information that those interested in the issue would benefit from. 

EQUATIONS gratefully acknowledges support received to national and 
international advocacy efforts from long-standing partners EED, Germany 
over the last two years of this campaign. We also thank K T Suresh, Nina Rao 
and Benny Kuruvilla for their continued guidance and support to our work on 
trade and tourism. 



The EQUATIONS team 
June 2007 




part I 



Globalisation, Trade and Tourism 
An introduction to issues and links 



Globalisation, Trade and Tourism 

Impacts on peoples' rights and development 

EQUATIONS 2007 1 



Heading South 

the growth ot tourism in developing countries and search tor the elusive 

tourism dollar 



Tourism is the world's fastest growing industry and in recent years, has come to 
play an increasingly dominant role in economies of the south. The WTTC estimates 
that tourism earnings will touch approximately USD 6,477.2 billion in 2006 - 
amounting to 10.3% of total world GDP and 8.7% of total world employment. 
Additionally, the Secretary General of the UNWTO asserts that tourism's spread 
to developing and least developed countries of the world ensures that tourism 
promotion is aiding poverty alleviation. Yes, destinations have begun shifting 
south. With nature and culture as today's catchwords more travellers have set 
out in search of exotic cultural experiences that southern countries have to offer. 
Whether the archaeological remnants of the Maya and Inca civilisations of South 
America, the 'biodiversity hotspots' of Asia or the wildlife of Africa; the colours, 
culture and cuisines of the developing world have begun to lure the international 
tourist. 

However in many developing countries, an increase in tourist traffic has not 
necessarily resulted in more meaningful economic gainsto communities dependent 
on tourism. Data from the TSA research conducted by the WTTC and endorsed 
by the UNWTO proves this. For all the claims of tourism improving incomes and 
revenues in developing countries, TSA data for 2006 does not include a single 
developing country in the list of top ten countries benefiting from tourism exports 
(in absolute terms) 2 . 

This reflects huge existing imbalances in the share of business and distribution 
channels between tourist sending and receiving countries, with the bulk of 
economic and political power held by the former. Global tourism continues to 
be plagued by an inherently imbalanced equation that has tipped its economic 
benefits in favour of the developed north, although people throng destinations 
of the south. 
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An equally worrisome dimension of southbound global tourism has been the 
extent of adverse impacts that unchecked tourism has brought to communities 
and the environment in developing countries. Tourism depends heavily on natural 
and human resources and its in-roads into protected areas and sensitive zones 
are often at high costs. Government policies seldom acknowledge the negative 
fallouts of tourism development and continue to focus on tourism marketing 
and promotion. There is a pertinent fear that tourism, if not regulated and 
monitored, might increase exploitation of women and children and contribute to 
the marginalisation of coastal, hill and forest communities, indigenous peoples 
and ethnic minorities. 

Therefore, unless the current model is scrutinised, assessed and equations balanced, 
it is unlikely that trade in tourism will bring significant benefit to local communities. 
Moreover it becomes important to analyse the impacts of subjecting the current 
tourism model - with its adverse trends - to the rules of an international trading 
regime like the GATS. This paper seeks to provide food for thought on this matter 
and presents arguments that strongly recommend to governments the need for 
assessment on impacts of liberalisation in tourism as a pre-requisite to any further 
liberalisation under the sector. 



Locking-out equity and sustainability 

what liberalising tourism through the GATS entails 



The GATS is one of the many sub-agreements administered by the WTO that aims 
at developing a set of global trading rules in services, including tourism. Tourism 
is an important sector within the GATS as 125 out of the WTO's 148 members 
have undertaken commitments in tourism and travel related services (comprising 
three sub-sectors: hotel and restaurants, travel agencies and tour guides). It is also 
the sector that has seen the least limitations being placed by governments under 
the GATS, a clear reflection of already liberal autonomous regimes in tourism. 
The growing dependence of several developing country economies on tourism 
has led their governments to pursue liberalisation in tourism services as a means 
of securing greater benefits for their domestic tourism economies. Evidence of 
this is communication by 9 developing countries (Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Dominican Republic, India, Indonesia, Nicaragua, the Philippines and Thailand) 
to the WTO's Council for Trade in Services (CTS) on the issue of tourism services. 
The communication states "...Tourism represents significant interests for many 
developing country members as an important contributor to their economic 
development. Many developing countries have made proposals relating to the 
tourism sector, and several of them have followed these proposals with specific 
request to trading partners." The countries have clearly expressed the need for 
the Council to ensure that developed country members engage more concertedly 
on the issue of liberalising tourism services and make offers that truly are of 
economic advantage to developing economies. 



There are reasons that make tourism liberalisation through the GATS an extremely 
dangerous proposition. By definition, tourism activities are inextricably linked 
to other service sectors - whether construction, distribution, environmental or 
transport services. Therefore the means for liberalising tourism are not limited to 
the GATS' domain of 'tourism services' but overflow into other service sectors as 
well. 

For instance , services like water distribution and purification, waste management; 
landscaping (whichfal I underthe umbrella of 'environ mental services'), construction, 
transportation (by road, rail, air and water) and cultural and recreational services 
are intrinsically linked to tourism but are negotiated under different sub-sectors of 
the same agreement. Therefore tourism development stands to get impacted by 
the extent of liberalisation undertaken in all these sectors as well. 



REGULATING TOURISM in the GATS and the CLASSIFICATION DILEMMA 

Cruise tourism in the Caribbean 



The Caribbean is undoubtedly one of the world's 
most popular tourist destinations and a preferred 
mode of enjoying vacations in the region is aboard 
a cruise ship. The Organisation of American 
State's Inter-American Committee on Ports states 
that the Caribbean is the leading destination for 
the world's cruise tourists as it accounts for 47% 
of the world market share. When most Caribbean 
countries began opening up their tourism service 
markets, cruise ships were considered as an easy 
way of drawing tourists in large numbers to these 
Islands. Therefore the foreign cruise ship industry 
received economic incentives, governmental 
infrastructure support and an aggressive 
government-funded publicity campaign to 
attract customers. As a result, today, tourism in 
many Caribbean countries thrives because of the 
cruise ship industry with the number of cruise- 
ship tourists in majority of the countries being 
greater than the number of stopover tourists 
(Caribbean Tourism Organisation, 2004). 

Cruise tourism directly competes with local 
land-based tourism establishments, often to 
the detriment of the latter. This is due to many 
factors - firstly the direct benefits that cruise 
tourism brings to the local economies is lesser 
than land-based tourism as cruise ships use local 
resources and employ local people to a lesser 
degree than land based activities do. Secondly, 
cruises usually operate as package tours which 
provide the entire tourism experience of the 
destination on board the ship itself including 



purchase of local handicrafts and souvenirs, local 
cuisine and experiencing local art and culture. 
Thirdly, their economic power has also enabled 
cruise ships to benefit from perpetrating false 
myths among passengers about the safety of 
the destination and thereby encouraging them 
to continue staying aboard. The oligopolistic 
structure of the industry has also limited the 
ability of small local entrepreneurs to make 
inroads into the mammoth billion-dollar industry 
and gain meaningfully from it. Three giants 
- Royal Caribbean, Carnival Corporation and 
Princess had a combined revenue figure of US $ 
11.5 million in 2002 (Klien, 2003) indicating the 
extent of monopoly profits made. 

Considering these impacts, governments in 
the Caribbean that want to restrict cruise 
tourism activities through the GATS are facing a 
dilemma on how to do it. This is because as per 
the classification of service sectors used in the 
GATS, cruise ships are enlisted under Maritime 
Transport Services and not Tourism Services. 
As a result, even though their main activity is 
tourism, measures to restrict cruise ship arrivals 
into the country would require countries to place 
limitations under Maritime Transport Services 
rather than Tourism services. This incongruity has 
caused the Caribbean to seriously push for the 
reclassification of cruise ships under Tourism but 
more importantly, highlights existing anomalies 
in the GATS classification that makes prior 
regulation by countries a very difficult task. 
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Secondly, the GATS requires that Member countries amend domestic regulation 
to facilitate progressive liberalisation of trade in services. For an already under- 
regulated sector like tourism, GATS rules on domestic regulation could sound the 
death knell for sustainability and exacerbate existing adverse impacts of tourism 
development. The situation is worse in developing countries with incipient 
regulatory regimes and rudimentary institutional mechanisms to implement 
regulation. 

While liberalisation of the sector is being sought with such haste, ground realities 
of tourism development are not being taken into account. The impacts of 
unsustainable tourism development touch on the economic, environmental, social 
and cultural aspects of collective lives of communities. The fears, that through 
progressive liberalisation, the GATS might impinge on local/regional governments' 
rights to effective legislation and regulation of tourism are not unfounded. In the 
new round of GATS negotiations, trends indicate that countries are deepening 
their commitments under Tourism and Travel-related services; new offers tabled 
by several developing countries point to this. Such deepening commitments have 
not been met with inclusion of limitations or regulation of investment through the 
GATS and together present a bleak prospect for sustainable tourism development. 
In most cases countries that have committed to opening tourism under the GATS 
are the ones, which have already autonomously liberalised tourism but without 
undertaking assessment of potential impacts of liberalisation. 



Why assessment? 

a clear case of the cons outnumbering the pros 

Despite these pointers, the WTO's Council for Trade in Services (CTS) is yet 
to implement Article 19.3 of the GATS Agreement which requires the CTS to 
undertake impact assessments "in overall terms and on a sectoral basis" and "with 
due regard for the need and interests of developing countries" before further 
negotiations are undertaken. The CTS, including Chairpersons themselves, have 
often brushed aside the assessment requirement stating that it is the prerogative 
of individual Member countries. But Member countries seldom have the resources 
or inclination to conduct such assessments. Further, conducting an assessment 
would require a standstill in negotiations on services as a whole or specific sectors 
being assessed, a move that certainly does not draw support both from the WTO 
and several Member countries keen on successfully concluding current services 
negotiations. 

In the context of tourism, there are several reasons why governments must bring 
current negotiations to a standstill and assess impacts of liberalisation measures 
thus far. 

1. Liberalisation of tourism is yet to result in concrete gains for local 
communities in tourism locations 

Meaningful gains in income and employment are slated as the primary reason 
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for developing countries engaging with the WTO trading mechanism. After 
ten years of 'progressive liberalisation' the exact nature and scale of tangible 
benefit to local communities remains unclear and in some cases has just 
not materialised. Tourism is an example of the latter. In the case of tourism, 
the primary beneficiaries of trade must be local communities in tourism 
destinations and any development policy for the sector, including trade must 
ensure equitable benefit sharing. If, liberalisation has resulted in concrete 
gains for local communities, the data or empirical evidence to corroborate 
this is missing. If liberalisation is yet to directly benefit local communities 
a serious examination of current policies and development frameworks is 
needed such that benefits are channelised towards them. Both situations call 
for an assessment. 

2. GATS positions need more public and parliamentary scrutiny: the 
link between consultation and assessment 

There are two levels to this argument. On a general note, liberalisation policies 
in most countries are the outcome of close-door consultations amongst 
the relevant Ministry and its bureaucracy or influenced by external players 
like the World Bank, IMF and the WTO as part of 'economic restructuring' 
and 'structural adjustment' programmes. It is only now that countries are 
beginning to recognise the need for consultations outside bureaucratic 
circles in formulating trade policy and WTO positions. On a more specific 
note, liberalisation of tourism is rarely subject to thorough public debate as 
the belief is that it will readily bring in foreign exchange and generate more 
employment. It is the classic 'win-win' situation for all parties involved. In 
developing countries, the winners are rarely local communities as ownership 
of profit-generating enterprises in tourism is either in the hands of foreign 
corporations or local industrial giants. Widespread consultation, with all 
involved and affected parties is a pre-condition to meaningful gains from 
trade in all sectors, including tourism. An assessment can serve the cause of 
consultation in two ways. Firstly, a thorough assessment exercise involves 
reaching out to all people involved in and affected by tourism and would thus 
be a good starting point to widespread consultation. Secondly, assessment 
will highlight the groups and constituencies with whom consultation needs 
to be improved such that their needs are addressed and problems mitigated 
through tourism development. 

3. Contrary to government statements, positions of autonomous 
liberalisation in service services have not been arrived at through 
public consultation or assessment 

A common argument extended by governments to rationalise positions taken 
in the GATS is that they have already been liberalised autonomously. The 
argument is flawed on two accounts. Firstly there is substantial difference 
between opening up sectors autonomously vis-a-vis undertaking binding 
commitments in the GATS. Under autonomous liberalisation, countries 
retain the right to go back on any policy or position in the event that it turns 
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detrimental to public interest. However, being an internationally applicable 
and legally binding regime, GATS principles make such a 'roll-back' of 
sector-specific commitments infeasible for Member governments 3 . Therefore 
extension of autonomous liberalisation positions to the GATS must be done 
with caution and after thorough assessment of the potential implications. 
Secondly, it is a myth that all positions of autonomous liberalisation are arrived 
at after thorough public consultation. For instance, in May 2001, when the 
Indian government introduced a policy allowing 100% foreign participation 
in hotel industry, it was not subject to public debate. Considering this, an 
assessment would reveal the pace at which countries might choose to check 
even autonomous liberalisation of tourism, let alone extending it to the 
GATS. 

Undertaking sector-specific binding commitments may not be 
sensible when GATS rules and disciplines are still in progress 

Compared to other WTO agreements, the GATS is relatively new and an 
agreement in progress. Ambiguity remains in the area of GATS rules and 
disciplines covering issues like domestic regulation, subsidies and government 
procurement in services. Negotiations thus far have not resulted in agreement 
among Member countries on how these issues are to be defined and 
interpreted under the GATS. In such a climate of uncertainty, countries run 
the risk of sector-specific limitations being undermined by future GATS rules 
on regulation in services. If, for example, a domestic regulation prohibits 
entry of hotels (domestic or foreign) into an environmentally sensitive zone, 
its applicability to foreign hotels entering through GATS is questionable until 
GATS rules on domestic regulation have been clearly defined. In this case, 
opening up tourism assuming that the regulation would be applicable would 
be a serious and irreversible error. 



A GATS-Tourism Impact Assessment Exercise 

developing a holistic understanding of tourism 



At the base of it all is the fact that irrespective of whether tourism is being 
liberalised autonomously or via the GATS, an assessment of how such a 
measure will ensure sustainability of resources and strengthen local livelihoods 
is essential. Autonomous liberalisation of tourism (for over two decades in some 
developing countries) has not provided empirical evidence of direct benefit to 
local communities. An extension of this to the GATS undoubtedly raises serious 
questions and increases demand for assessment. An assessment of how GATS 
impacts tourism development in developing countries must acknowledge five 
axes of impacts - policy, economic, environmental, social and institutional. The 
following section presents a brief summary of critical questions that arise along 
each axis and which an assessment of the sector must address: 
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1 . Policy and institutional aspects 

Unlike other sectors of the economy, cross-sectoral activities, multidimensional 
impacts and a complex institutional framework render policy-making in tourism 
a particularly challenging task. Sustainability in tourism requires governments, 
especially in developing counties, to overcome this challenge and formulate 
policies that address realities facing tourism and then direct its development in an 
informed, participatory and consultative manner. 

Addressing the GATS in domestic tourism policy: 

Most countries are yet to address the GATS as a factor influencing domestic 
tourism development. In India, for example, the National Tourism Policy does 
not even mention the GATS in its text indicating no engagement with impacts 
of the GATS in domestic tourism development. In assessing the role of GATS 
in policy, governments must move towards a bottom-up, people-consulted 
process of policy formulation. 

GATS, tourism and local self-governance: 

Institutions of local self governance include municipalities (in urban areas), 
panchayats, village councils, tribal councils or any other historically evolved 
or traditionally followed institution that governs and oversees development 
at the micro level. In the context of tourism we must ask what role such 
institutions play in determining the scale and pace of tourism development 
in their local territories and whether the GATS mechanism strengthens, 
weakens or undermines such a role. The underlying premise of the argument 
is that tourism development, guided at the local level has better chances of 
bringing direct benefits to local communities, fosters a bottom-up process of 
development and is better quipped to mitigate negative impacts. 

GATS, Tourism and Domestic Regulation: 

Worldwide, tourism is a relatively unregulated sector and faces few explicit 
barriers. As a result, unregulated tourism has adversely impacted the social 
and environmental life of communities residing in tourism destinations forcing 
governments to re-look into role of regulation in tourism. There are two 
aspects to understanding and assessing role of domestic regulation tourism 
- one formulating pertinent regulation and two, ensuring its implementation. 
In the context of GATS both aspects need to be studied. Questions of validity 
of existing regulation and future abilityto regulate by all levels of government 
(especially LSGI) needs analysis. 

GATS and other international commitments to ensure equity and sustainability 
in tourism: 

Like the WTO Agreements, governments are also signatories to other 
international agreements and conventions pertaining to environmental, social 
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and economic justice in development. Governments must ensure that the 
WTO's legally binding trade agreements do not take primacy over other such 
international conventions that reflect their commitment towards upholding 
civil, political, economic, social and cultural rights of its people. 



GATS and sub - national domestic regulation 

The case of the Kerala Tourism Act, 2005 



On March 9th 2005, the State Government of 
Kerala passed the Kerala Tourism Conservation 
and Preservation of Areas Act 2005. The Act 
states that the government may declare any 
tourism area of the State as a 'Special Tourism 
Zone' and has empowered the Tourism 
Conservation and Preservation Committee (also 
constituted under this Act) to regulate activities 
inside such zones. Although the Act has not 
detailed what the nature of such regulation will 
be, it has certainly given the Committee the right 
to devise/approve any such regulation which is in 
the interest of conservation and preservation of 
the Special Tourism Zone. If this Act is considered 
in the light of India's current offer under the 
GATS, a clear contradiction emerges as India 



has completely opened up tourism services 
- especially the sub-sectors of hotels and other 
lodging services; travel agency and tour operator 
services and removed all limitations on market 
access. Therefore, a regulation passed under the 
Act, which limits the number of hotels coming up 
inside a reserved area, or protected forest would 
constitute a market access Mode 3 restriction 
and consequently violate the country's GATS 
commitments. Similarly, the uproar in Plachimada 
on revoking the decision of the Perumatty Grama 
Panchayat to withdraw the license of the Coca- 
Cola Company's operations in the village is 
witness of the non-acceptance of decisions 
adopted by local governments in local interest. 



2. Economic aspects 

Multilateral trade in tourism is expected to bring in substantial amounts of foreign 
exchange, generate income and employment particularly to countries that are 
faced with a crisis in their primary and secondary sectors. The non-fulfilment of 
such a fundamental objective of trade demands a serious assessment of the current 
model and framework within which tourism operates in developing countries. The 
assessment will reveal that international tourism continues to be characterised 
by huge imbalances in the share of business and distribution channels, between 
tourists sending and receiving countries, with the bulk of economic and political 
power held by the former. In such a framework, benefits of trade will accrue to 
those whose ownership stake in the current industry model is the highest. 

Assessing the leakage rate of tourism: 

In most developing countries potential benefits that trade can bring to 
domestic tourism sectors are nullified by 'leakages' - a drain of revenues 
generated by tourism from the receiving country. Studies estimate that on 
an average, of each US$ 100 spent on a vacation tour by a tourist from a 
developed country, only around US$ 5 actually stays in a developing-country 
destination's economy (UNEP, 2004). Tourism in developing countries 
mandates an assessment of the leakage vis-a-vis linkage effect to determine 
what benefits entry of foreign operators can bring and how efficiently the 
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domestic economy can retain additional revenues generated from tourism. 

Is the economy dangerously dependent on tourism as the main export crop? 

As an activity, tourism is highly susceptible to fluctuations caused by external 
and internal contingencies. Tourism is deeply impacted by politically volatile 
situations (Bali bomb blasts, abduction of tourists in the Middle-East, 9/11), 
natural disasters (tsunami in South Asia, hurricanes in the Caribbean), 
outbreak of disease and pandemics (the SARS outbreak) and even economic 
phenomena like fluctuation in exchange rates, rise on oil prices to name a few. 
Unfortunately, developing countries as they are yet to attain reasonable levels 
of economic and political stability are more prone to such externalities. In the 
context of GATS, countries must ask if liberalisation increases dependency or 
aid diversification of the export base 

Assessing the role of Small and Medium Enterprises (SMEs) in tourism: 

There is a perceivable global myth that tourism begins and ends with five 
star hotels and resorts. In developing economies, a substantial portion 
of domestic tourism sectors comprise of small and medium enterprises. 
Several of these fall within the ambit of what is conventionally defined as 
the unorganised or informal sector. They have borne the brunt of the anti 
competitive practices of the big tour operators and most of them are likely 
to go under if there is unrestricted foreign entry. They do not have access 
to cutting edge technologies to get direct bookings and the possibility of 
imposing labour and environmental standards 4 will ensure their exit from the 
market. Most of the SMEs are locally based and thus backward linkages to 
the economy - like local employment and purchase of local commodities - 
are strong. These are important factors to note while countries make further 
commitments in the tourism sector. Governments must examine how SMEs 
in tourism will be affected by GATS rules and if a GATS framework provides 
scope for strengthening their role in domestic tourism economies. Special 
attention needs to be paid to GATS' National Treatment ( NT ) provisions and 
limitations that countries can place on NT to privilege domestic providers. 

Will GATS encourage a process of 'enclavisation' in tourism ? 

Enclavisation refers to the process of converting select tourist destinations 
into enclaves - exclusive islands where mass tourism can flourish - thereby 
detaching them from the local environment, culture and economy. Globally, 
the process of enclavisation in tourism has been a result of the need to create 
exclusive centres of mass tourism characterised by exploitation of resources 
and concentration of benefits. Enclaves are often viewed as safe investments 
in tourism that would ensure a steady, continuous and reliable, flow of income 
from tourism through all seasons. GATS Market Access provisions, especially 
through the Mode of Commercial Presence permitting foreign corporations 
direct investment in tourism can, if not regulated can further a process of 
enclavisation. 
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Will trade in tourism result in gainful employment for local people in the tourism 
industry? 

Tourism is regarded a labour intensive activity capable of creating jobs directly 
and indirectly to support immediate industry and ancillary industry activities. 
But what percentage of this employment created constitutes local people 
is a question that must be investigated and indicates how tourism supports 
and strengthens the local economy. An assessment of the nature of work is 
equally important to test if local people can avail of employment opportunities 
at all levels of the industry and if such employment adheres to international 
and local labour standards and laws. 



3. Environmental aspects 

Tourism depends heavily on natural and environmental resources. Tourists 
thronging to regions of exotic natural beauty, 'bio-diversity hotspots, and protected 
environmental areas and natural parks are evidence of this. Rich biodiversity and 
a variety of natural landscapes in regions of the South have made them attractive 
and popular tourist destinations for international travellers. 

Unregulated tourism takes a heavy toll on the environment, which bears the brunt 
of heavy tourism traffic and use of natural resources often beyond its natural 
carrying capacity. Moreover, tourism that privileges the tourist over the local 
results in denial of access to vital natural resources like land, water and traditional 
rights to the latter for benefit of the former. 

In the context of trade agreements like GATS, implications of increased 
investment on environmental and social aspects of life are brushed aside as 
being unconnected to 'trade' and therefore of little consequence to the WTO 
mechanism. Governments must understand and argue that any activity, including 
trade, that uses and depends on environmental resources for its sustenance must 
ensure its sustainable use. This is the question that needs to be addressed in the 
context of trade in tourism and the GATS. 



Tourism and depletion of and access to natural resources: 

An assessment is needed of the extent to which tourism development utilises 
natural resources like land, water and non-renewable resources and whether 
this usage is at a sustainable pace. Further investment into tourism through the 
GATS and other trade and investment agreements will increase the demand 
for natural resources. The question of ownership of natural resources like 
land, water bodies, forests and coastal stretches in the hands of industry 
rather than local communities needs urgent attention. The GATS favours 
big corporations and facilitates further privatisation. Implications of a GATS- 
driven mode of investment in tourism will need to address this question and 
impacts on rights of communities. 



Loss of biological diversity: 

Tourism, for its own sustenance has the primary responsibility of conserving 
the resources that support it. Unregulated tourism development has breached 
environmental regulation the world over and jeopardised the livelihood 
of communities dependent on this environment. GATS impacts biological 
diversity notjust through tourism services but a range of other service sectors 
including construction, transportation and even environmental services 
(including waste management, water distribution and landscaping). 

Tourism and pollution: 

Land, water and noise pollution are necessary fallouts of unregulated 
development in tourism locations. Entry of further players into current tourism 
locales is bound to increase pollution levels unless such entry is contingent 
on industry adopting adequate pollution-control mechanisms. It is possible 
that requirements for mandatory waste-management systems or pollution- 
mitigating technology on entry of foreign hotels be seen as an "unnecessary 
barrier to trade" in GATS lexicon. The extent to which any government 
undertakes commitments under tourism is thus subject to necessary limitations 
and validity of pertinent legislation. An assessment will indicate the extent of 
pollution caused by the industry and clarify to policy-makers the nature of 
limitations that need to be placed on further activity in the sector. 



4. Social aspects 

Tourism is linked to people and depends on people. It follows logically that 
tourism development has undeniable social dimensions to it; and therefore that 
if such development is unregulated its social costs are high. The tourism industry 
and proponents of its 'economic efficiency' argument are the first to divorce 
the activity from its obvious and visible social aspects. This must have to be a 
blinkered understanding of a sector, which notjust depends on local cultures, 
but entrepreneurship and labour for its survival. There are two dimensions to 
social impacts of tourism which must be addressed - the inability of the current 
tourism model to develop into an economically and socially viable option for local 
communities and secondly, the denial of its adverse social impacts by government 
and industry alike. 

Conventionally, tourism has defined roles or groups like indigenous people, 
women and even children. These groups are also the most socially marginalized 
and vulnerable to exploitation, making it essential that tourism ensures their 
protection and preserves their rights. In many developing countries, tourism has 
displaced indigenous people and forest dwellers to make way for hotels and resorts. 
Women, ironically, portrayed as culture-bearers and greeting hostesses face 
economic discrimination and sexual exploitation through tourism. Unacceptably, 
work in tourism-related activities has made children vulnerable to sexual and 
non-sexual forms of exploitation forcing the International Labour Organisation 
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to categorise tourism as "one of the worst forms of child labour." In the context 
of trade, governments must ensure that commitments undertaken through trade 
agreements do not enforce a form of development that undermines the political, 
cultural and social rights of its people. Specific attention must be paid to ensure 
that trade policies do not exacerbate the economic and social vulnerability of the 
social constituencies like women, children, dalits, indigenous people and ethnic 
minorities. 

Immediate challenges and steps to push for an assessment of impacts of tourism: 

Moratorium on negotiations : 

The first step towards compelling governments to undertake assessments is 
calling for a moratorium on all negotiations and commitments - whether 
autonomous, bilateral or multilateral on trade and investment in tourism. 
Governments and people need to devote sufficient time and resources to 
conduct a thorough and comprehensive assessment of the issues detailed 
above before proceeding. A moratorium on negotiations will prevent 
governments from undertaking further binding commitments until athorough 
assessment is complete. 

Engaging governments with assessment that is conducted in an open and 
transparent manner : 

in the case of tourism, any assessment of GATS or other trade issues must 
be comprehensive and cover policy, institutional, economic, environmental 
and social aspects of the sector. Any government strategy for liberalisation 
in tourism - either through the GATS or other bilateral/regional means 
- must be based on the findings of the assessment internal and external 
industry pressure. The assessment must serve as the premise for adopting a 
development trajectory for tourism that respects equity and benefit sharing. 

Democratic consultation and scrutiny of WTO positions : 

The backbone of any assessment must be due consultation with all involved 
and affected parties in tourism. This includes local communities; local 
self-governing institutions in tourism locations; industry - organised and 
unorganised, civil society groups; relevant national, state and regional 
governing and administrative bodies and the media. Assessment will force 
governments to engage with stakeholders at all levels and devise a policy that 
addresses their priorities and concerns. 



Tourism plays a vital role in developing economies, especially those with weak 
agricultural and manufacturing sectors and constitutes a main export product 
for many of them. If developed sustainably, tourism-related activities have the 
potential to turn into an economically and socially viable livelihood option such 
that it strengthens the linkages with agriculture and ancillary industries without 
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creating undue dependence on tourism alone. But current trends and available 
data do not support the argument that tourism has brought tangible benefits to 
communities dependent on it. 

The rapidity with which governments unhesitatingly liberalise tourism has 
been without the much-needed empirical analysis of how this investment will 
in fact achieve countries' development objectives. Amply testimonies now 
exist to prove this. An extension of such a regime into the legally binding and 
potentially irreversible domain of GATS is serious cause for alarm. Beyond the 
GATS, the domain of bilateral and regional trade agreements, regional investment 
programmes supported by ADB (like the SASEC plan) and autonomous tourism 
investment regimes pose no less a challenge for addressing these issues. 

An urgent assessment is needed of tourism in developing countries - its form, 
scale, modes of operations and impacts. Governments must respond to this call 
for assessment to correct the existing framework of tourism development and 
make it people-centred, democratic and equitable. An assessment of where the 
current regime lies in response to this definition of tourism is, in deed, the first 
step towards democratising tourism development. 



end notes 

1 . This paper has been written by Vidya Rangan, EQUATIONS and was presented 
and circulated at the 6th WTO Ministerial Conference in Hong Kong, December 
2005. It was since revised. 

2. Refer WTTC's Tourism Satellite Account Research Statistics 2006 at http://www. 
wttc.org/2006TSA/pdf/Executive%20Summary%202006.pdf 

3. Although GATS Article XXI permits countries to modify their services schedules, 
the price to pay for modification is so high that the option is practically infeasible 
for most countries. Article XXI 1. (a) states - "A member (...) may modify or 
withdraw any commitment in its Schedule at any time after three years have 
elapsed from the date on which that commitment enters into force..." However 
part 2 (a) states - "At the request of any Member the benefits of which under 
this agreement may be affected by a proposed modification. ..the modifying 
Member shall enter into negotiations with a view to reaching agreement on any 
necessary compensatory adjustment." (emphasis added) The clause in effect means 
that any other Member country, which stands to be affected by a proposed 
modification, can claim compensation for such losses. The Article also states that 
modification or withdrawal of a commitment cannot be undertaken unless 
compensatory adjustments have been made. 

4. Industry led certification initiatives like Ecotel, Green Globe and Green Leaf could 
lead to small ventures being sidelined since they cannot afford the sophisticated 
equipment to get the required certification. Using this to introduce labour and 
environmental standards through the backdoor is imminent. 
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Globalisation, Rights and Development 

Perspectives from the Global South 

S P Shukla 



Terms like 'globalisation', 'development' and 'human rights' have been interpreted 
differently, if you look at the history and writing on these issues. Globalisation 
has been hailed as a great process, even to the extent of making it a part of the 
romantic concept of bringing the whole world into one village. Globalisation 
has also been, more realistically, explained as a part of a 500-year-old process, 
which really started with the emergence of commercial capitalism developing 
later into industrial capitalism. It involved integration of products and structures 
through the market mechanism all over the world and the motivating force has 
also been the urge for expanding markets and controlling resources. Considering 
developments of the last 4-5 years, perhaps this interpretation of globalisation 
is far more realistic. 

Similarly, the whole concept of development started as a post-world war economic 
phenomenon that has necessarily been defined in terms of growth. It remained 
growth measured in terms of national income till concerns about the human 
development indices came in and some kind of moderation of the definition of 
growth in terms of eguity considerations came in. The concept of rights has 
its independent existence, but has always been refracted through production 
relations that were prevalent. 

So, if we really have to understand the relationship of the three, we should have 
a historical context and try to see how each one is relating to the other. It is 
interesting that when the Uruguay Round was initiated in the late 1980s, the 
concept of rights did appear in the context of private property rights in so-called 
intellectual property. Apart from this, rights were very alien to the whole concept 
of the Uruguay Round - market expansion and control of resources. 

Similarly the whole idea of development gets more and more emptied out of its 
concept of eguity. When you have the paradigm of the global capital spreading its 
wings all over the world, integrating production mechanisms and strengthening 
production relations inherent in the process of capitalist-imperialist expansion, 
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then the development process becomes more and more emptied of its equity 
content. If you look at our own process of development and planning - the 
very institution of the Planning Commission was to reproduce that Article in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy in the Indian Constitution of which the most 
important element was to prevent concentration of wealth and ownership in the 
hands of a few and to ensure equitable access to wealth and welfare. How far 
this principle was implemented is a different question but at least it was the core 
concept for planning in this country. Whereas, the WTO reforms that we adopted 
from 1 991 onwards have becomes less and less conscious of equity interests and 
more and more conscious of maximisation of market values. 

Therefore this whole process is moving in a particular direction and the consequent 
impact it is having on the lives of common people is not a surprise. If you have 
the market as the main instrument and enhancer of production relations, then 
obviously you will have a situation where polarization will be accentuated and 
contradictions will also get enhanced. 

Today, there are three types of contradictions emerging in entire world and being 
witnessed in our own economy and society. 

One major contradiction, which is not new but has become more visible and has 
deepened, is the contradiction between the South and North. This contradiction 
was seen for the first time in the 1980s, in the GATT with the mention of the G-77 
(the G77 was very prominent in other United Nations organisations, particularly 
in UNCTAD). At that time, a struggle started on the eve of launching the Uruguay 
Round when the G-77 emerged as a response to the offensive launch by global 
capital through the institution of GATT. This polarisation has become even worse 
and even stronger in the years that followed. In the last 1 5 or 1 6 years it has not 
remained merely as a hiatus at the economic level, but has virtually become a 
confrontation, deteriorating in some places even to military confrontation. 

The second contradiction is really at a more fundamental level. It characterises a 
process inherent in all stages of the capitalise expansion - this is the environmental 
crisis. 

And, the third contradiction is really within North. Within the North, if you 
see some of the latest writings on the American economy, we hear the term 
"stagnation of the median income group' i.e. although the average incomes might 
show growth, the large middle, is getting ignored and is feeling alienated. This is 
an important contradiction because it is here that you find that the resistance to 
the globalisation process is emerging within the North itself. 

But in a country like India, the alienation has been much more severe, taking a 
1 0%-90% ratio. And a patent illustration of this contradiction is what is happening 
with SEZs. State governments are vying with each other to get SEZs; they say limits 
should go. At the same time tremendous resistance to SEZs is going on. If it is the 
middle, which is alienated in the North, it is the whole body, except the thin top, 
which is alienated in this process of globalisation in the South. And, therefore, 
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when we think of specific impacts of globalisation in our contexts, whether it 
is tourism, trade or intellectual property, we should try to relate to these major 
tendencies that have emerged and analyse these contradictions. As it is out of 
these contradictions that would emerge the forces which will oppose and turn 
back the process in the direction of development which is really equitable and 
based on the recognition of certain fundamental rights - rights which are inherent 
in the whole concept of decent, dignified and peaceful life for all humanity. 
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Impact of Globalisation Policies on Tourism in India 



Nina Rao 



The foundation of the architecture of tourism development in this country is that 
of a growth industry. And we believe that anything, which is a growth industry, 
is a good thing. Now, if we relate the concept of the development and growth 
of tourism to equity we see that it is a growth activity for 1 0% of the population 
whereas 90% of population is impacted by this growth. Secondly, if we look 
at the human rights and civil rights argument of tourism also we see that the 
reason the United Nations took up tourism as an arm of development was that 
it was reflecting freedom - freedom to travel and exchange cultures and in a 
multicultural environment people meet as equals. But in the post-war period 
when tourism really got its push, from 25 million to 250 million tourists around 
the world, there was a qualitative change in tourism activity and the only freedom 
that really developed was the growth of the organised sector in tourism. 

So, like every other activity under the development of capitalism, tourism too has 
come to be based on access to property and the right to property. Therefore, 
when we look at issues like eco-tourism, rural tourism and endogenous tourism 
that are linked to people's cultures, crafts and their environmental resources, then 
we understand that what is really going on is an appropriation. We have seen 
with the concept of wildlife tourism experience of the last thirty years that there 
has been an appropriation of the rights of people who were living in these forests 
areas. Their rights over these resources had protected them for centuries till British 
colonialism came and began to look at forests as a commercial product. Then 
they were called encroachers and the courts tried to intervene in the interests of 
property owners to try to rid the forest areas of indigenous communities and bring 
them under the ownership of the forest department and private ownership. 

Therefore, why we protect human rights, civil rights and community rights is 
something that the tourism industry, if it wants to continue with this product, 
has to consider very seriously. Up to now, they have only considered their profit. 
Now, they have to consider who they are sharing this resource with before they 
begin to develop products. And this is not going to be easily resolved. 
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When we come to the issue of development, we see that in tourism, the 
development model that has been placed before the country without any 
discussion in Parliament, other representative body levels or even the academia, is 
a one-sided argument where one model of development is being put against the 
other. But both models are based on the market as the determining factor. When 
we begin to see this model in tourism, we see all the inequities and non-welfare 
issues like child labour, child sextourism, exploitation of women, exploitation of the 
unorganised sector, threatened livelihoods of coastal communities, environmental 
crises and so on surfacing. 

And, finally the contradiction between the South and the North on tourism is 
going to be reflected through the entry of multinationals by opening tourism 
under the GATS and this is going to have a very negative impact. Ministry of 
Tourism officials agree that 90% of tourism services are in the unorganised sector. 
How are we going to protect these livelihoods as we bring in multinationals by 
accepting offers that have been put on the table for tourism in the hotel industry, 
tour operations, travel agency systems, construction, transport and infrastructure? 
How is this going to reflect on the so-called trickle down effect which is the core 
philosophy of development in the country's XI Plan? 

I would refer you to just two illustrations. In India, the only two frontiers which 
have not been 100% integrated into the centralised capitalistic economy are the 
Northeast and the coastal region. And, if we look at these two frontiers, which 
are under assault from tourism, then all communities in these two regions are 
going to face what farmers all over India are facing today - an access to resources 
crunch and a livelihood crunch. Lastly, I think it is important to make the point on 
the policy process that we have today. How are we going to find the space in the 
globalised capital network for all stakeholders to have equal participatory rights? 
How are we going to change from this patriarchal approach that the government 
knows best and they can determine policies which can be put before Parliament 
where voting will be done not on the interests of the people but on the basis of a 
political leadership? And then other stakeholders who are at the receiving end of 
the implementation of this policy are left to fend for themselves. 

So, we really want to stress that if there is an apex body or a national committee, 
if there is any representative local or district body, it must have representatives 
from all stakeholders and not only from the government and industry. And, we 
hope that the tourism industry in its enlightened self-interest would back such a 
demand because if the local people are with them, in having a combined vision 
of development and growth, rather than a market vision of development and 
growth, then perhaps we will exercise tourism as a freedom and not as a form of 
oppression. 
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part II 



Policy Context and Institutional Roles in the debate 



Globalisation, Tourism and Policy Reforms in India 



M P Bezbaruah 



I have always found two things missing from the process of tourism development 
in this country. Firstly, that tourism is something everyone talks about but no 
one cares. And the second was that the main player, the people, were missing 
from most things that we are talking about in tourism. I represent the UNWTO 
and we often quote this figure - that between 1990 and 2001, the growth of 
tourism in the least developed countries has been about 100% compared to 
other developed countries. But, such figures do not really show some of the early 
warning insights into what is happening. For example, despite this growth in 
LDCs, the gap between the developed and the developing countries in terms 
of tourism is very, very big. We are talking about tourism that is becoming the 
biggest industry in the world and is going to comprise 1 .6 billion people travelling 
by 2020, creating 5000 million Rupees a day. And of that industry, 60% of the 
total arrivals and 65% of the total receipts are confined to fifteen countries of the 
world! We always say that if we develop tourism in developing countries, there 
may be a transfer of wealth from the developed to the developing countries in a 
peaceful way - this has not really taken place. 

The other worrying factor is while the growth of developing countries in tourism 
has been 101% or 102% in the last ten years, the growth in receipts have been 
only 52%. That means we have a mass of tourism growth without enough value 
addition. That means that the pressure on our resources is very high bringing 
sustainability issues to the forefront. So, these are worrying things for us to take 
care of. 

The UNWTO and the Government of India have now reared around while talking 
about tourism to two major issues. One is as part of sustainable development, 
what we call 'sustainable tourism' that has also evolved into the more positive 
connotation of responsible tourism. So, there is a responsibility for tourism on the 
government, on the stakeholders and on the people - there are three parties and 
each one of them has got responsibilities. 
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Sustainable tourism may cover a huge number of issues, but let us take some of 
the prominent issues. One is that tourism has to be economically viable. Then 
we talk about employment quite a lot and Indian statistics have shown that 
employment generation in tourism is the highest. But, there are two important 
parts of that employment - firstly, the gender part - where world tourism has 
shown more inclination towards more employment of women and secondly that 
tourism employment must always be looked upon not just as employment for 
a few Rupees but as quality employment. The issue of social equity is also very 
important. We talk about peoples involvement, but we don't talk about how, why 
and what they will be involved in. Visitors' fulfillment, of course, is important but 
local control where people from the local area have control over tourism resources 
and in the planning, use and development of these resources is also important. 
Community wellbeing and cultural richness is also important where I have, in fact, 
seen in many places of India culture being debased in the name of tourism. While 
we have a large number of examples of culture being revived and sustained by 
positive and imaginative use of tourism, there are many other examples of tourism 
spoiling culture. So, richness of culture is something which sustainable tourism 
must meet. 

The second part of tourism which is becoming important today and which the UN 
General Assembly has accepted is that UN Millennium Declaration puts poverty 
at the highest priority of the world today. After four years of the UN Millennium 
agenda, Kofi Annan, said in an interview, that four years progress was very tardy. 
In fact, little or no progress has been achieved in many countries of Sub-Saharan 
Africa, Latin America and in India and the South Asia region that has 1/5th of 
the world's poor. But, tourism has been recognised as an important element of 
poverty alleviation. 

We have a program today that is called Sustainable Tourism for Eradication of 
Poverty (STEP) developed by the UNWTO. But we have already seen the dangers 
of overlooking the fact that while the face of poor people all over the world is 
the same; the dimensions of poverty are extremely different in different regions 
and that dimension is not got by an overall universal program. So, we tend to 
have a macro solution for problems, which require very minute micro studies. The 
danger also has been that there is a donor driven approach that normally looks at 
projects rather than sustained programs. 

The next point is that any tourism project must create relevance. Any project 
that you do must be relevant to the area, must be relevant to the people of that 
area. The UNWTO estimates that one-third of the world's population does not 
have access to new technologies which makes capacity building in tourism very 
important. The process of making people capable of doing what they can do is 
all about capacity creation, investment in HRD and training. People should be 
at the core of all our work and we need to evolve a system for involving local 
people. In the Indian system, in tourism management, people are not involved 
in a systematic manner. We do have committees at the local level, but these 
committees are ad-hoc and never systematic in involving local people. 
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We talk about participation in seminars and policy, but we don't really go into 
looking at what participation is. To my mind we should ask two questions - 

Who are the people who are participating? Is it the same people who are 
really at the top creamy layer or the investor source area? 
The nature of participation is important i.e. how they are participating? Are 
they participating in the planning? Are they participating in deciding what is 
good for them? Are they participating in the benefits of development? 

We are talking today about rural tourism and we just talked about tourism being 
urban-based. That is the greatest problem of rural tourism today - most people 
don't understand what rural tourism is. The slogan that I had used was that 'rural 
tourism is not urban tourism in rural areas'. Just transplanting urban facilities 
in rural tourism areas is not rural tourism. Rural tourism is based on what the 
rural society has got, providing an ambience which the tourist looks upon as an 
experience. The new tourist today is looking for an experience and that experience 
is not necessarily what they are getting all around the world. The other important 
part is the creation of value chains. For example, in Uttaranchal on trekking 
routes, we had found that the local villages could be used for camping of people 
on the trekking sites. The panchayats there have had an interesting experience 
- some of the panchayats said that the trekking is managed by women, which has 
improved their local sense of hygiene and most importantly, increased demand for 
local based products. Therefore it is important, not for the Oberoi and three star 
hotels to come up in rural areas or semi-urban areas but also for them to source 
their products, their services from the local areas. And, to do that, they must also 
look at qualifying local people who can come and provide those services. 
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Diversifying Products 

Fair Trade in Tourism 

Henryk Handszuh 



There may be a number of misconceptions about GATS where suddenly the 
General Agreement on Trade and Services has become a scapegoat for all the ills 
of tourism. Whereas, in fact what the General Agreement simply reflects are some 
of the measures which countries voluntarily decided to fix in the agreement. On 
the other hand this agreement contains a number of very interesting provisions, 
which are key to addressing issues such as sustainability, fair trade with respect to 
competition, recognition of professional standards and domestic regulation that 
are very important. Therefore, I would rather look at this agreement in a positive 
way and as a matter of fact we have come here to promote this new agenda to 
which the heads of our organisations - the UN WTO and the WTO agree that there 
should be a new approach to bring a qualitative and substantial change in the 
negotiations. 

I will present to you what the UNWTO has done with respect to fair trade in 
tourism. This started six years ago when there was a joint UNWTO and UNCTAD 
conference in Tunis where we analysed the Partnership in International Commercial 
Transactions in Tourism. The main conclusion was to bring our attention to the 
issue of balanced and equitable benefits for producers and distributors. 

When we talk about fair trade in tourism we ask - 'Well, fair trade for whom?' 
for the consumer, for those who are specialised in distributing, in delivering the 
product to the consumer and to those who are at the destination - both the 
enterprise and the community - who are the basis of the tourism product. 

We can talk about fair trade in tourism but only if there are priorities within 
national tourism policies and if there are measures to implement those policies. 
We need to achieve a better regulatory framework, both for national and foreign 
investors in the tourism sector - to balance the mutual business opportunities. We 
talked about equitable sharing of economic benefits arising from international 
commercial transactions and we encouraged better cooperation between local 
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tourism service suppliers and foreign operators to achieve transparency in the 
workings of tourism production and distribution channels. 

Now, what is the real challenge? When we talk about this in terms of poverty 
alleviation there are a number of measures like avoiding unnecessary leakages 
to benefit the local community. The other challenge is labelling, to influence 
consumers and to create consumer demand and responsibility. There are some 
countries especially in the UK, where people like fair trade labels or responsible 
tourism but not everyone is interested. But Germany also has a very high level of 
awareness towards fair products where big companies such as TUI only work with 
environmentally friendly hotels as much as then can. 

But what are critical factors of success? Fair trade is successful when it creates 
all kinds of linkages with the local economy to avoid unnecessary leakages 
(those leakages should not be, of course, confused with the necessity to pay for 
something which you cannot get). But places like Cancun that gets its fish from 
Canada need to be addressed or places in Africa where safe food is a problem and 
so they import it from the former colonial capitals. 

What are the benefits of fair trade for tourism consumers? This can indeed 
enhance quality and respect for diversity because it is about really dispersing and 
giving everyone a role in this whole process. 

What are the challenges? There are many challenges or critical issues. One is 
the problem of ownership of land for tourism, which we have faced even here 
at the WTO service negotiations. We very often talk about consulting the local 
community but if they don't own land, if they cannot certify that they have right 
to land, then they have little political power or leverage in deciding whether land 
can be used for tourism development. Another is access to credit - micro credit by 
small companies including family companies. A third is access to public promotion 
and marketing budgets. Most countries have a National Tourist Organisation that 
promotes the country and destination, it is important that they include those 
products in their promotion, campaign, and activities. Fourth is creating positive 
consumer awareness. This is interesting in the case of tourism as against other fair 
trade products because here the consumer does not only consume the product, 
but they do participate in the process of making the product - which gives a 
different dimension. 

What are the possibilities for small local companies? You have to become noticed. 
You have to gain greater power, you have to become represented, and you have 
to create a network because if you work alone, it is not really enough. They have 
created a network in South Africa and you have to link with fair trade operators 
- those tour operators who would like to include you in their business. 

What would be the strategy? Well, identify the tourism production chain. Who 
are those who participate in all these processes of producing and delivering 
the product? We have to achieve a transparent analysis of pricing to avoid the 
unnecessary accusations to claim and then not to really be able to act. We have 
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to test the price sensitivity of consumers because fair trade products tend to be 
more expensive but we have to players in the local market. 

There are three research studies available on the UNWTO website which are on 
leakages and linkages, on competition problems in tourism and on sustainable 
standards for the purpose of multilateral trade negotiations. We are also carrying 
out a comprehensive study on business and anticompetitive practices. We are 
drafting prototype provisions on competition to add value to one provision of the 
GATS that has not been developed and we apply this to tourism. 

Another programme is the Indicators of Sustainable Development for Tourist 
Destinations where we talk about sustainable use of financial, human, cultural 
and natural resources for tourism investment in a broad sense. So it brings me 
back to what I said in the beginning - it is about remunerating fairly all these 
factors of production - finance, people and culture as a resource. 
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Democratisation of Tourism 

Experiences from Kerala 

P Gagarin 



I would like to explain the context of democratisation in tourism based on the 
experience from Kerala. It is very important for people who are elected to the 
Parliament, to the state assemblies and to the local bodies to have an understanding 
of what democratisation is. 

The Kerala Panchayati Raj Act was put into effect in 1994; in 1997 the people's 
participation program was established and in 1998 different schemes that were 
run by the government were transferred to the local bodies. After the Panchayati 
Raj Act, each panchayat had to hold four grama sabhas per year and if two 
grama sabhas were not conducted, the panchayat representative will lose his/her 
position. But although this kind of transfer of power has taken place in Kerala in 
all other sectors, in tourism it has not taken place yet. 

The situation in Kerala now is that although powers have been transferred, the 
government is trying to take away the powers in the case of the tourism sector. 
The only area which panchayats could exercise their power was in taxation as 
well as regulation on buildings, but the Kerala government has come up with 
a new Act in 2005 which has taken away even these powers. As per this Act, 
the government can declare any tourism area as special tourism zone and if that 
tourism zone is declared then the panchayat does not have any role. There will 
be a special committee that will be constituted and this committee will take over 
the decisions on development of tourism in those areas. 

Even the Court was not favourable at some point when there was an issue between 
the local panchayat and a famous amusement park in Kerala where the latter was 
supposed to transfer around eight to nine crores of Rupees to the panchayat as 
per the Entertainment Tax Act of 1961. The panchayat filed a petition with the 
Supreme Court that had given a stay, but at that point the government decided to 
amend the Act and has taken away the powers and the rights of the panchayats 
to tax. Now it is going to be a committee who is going to decide on taxation and 
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panchayats have been stripped of their powers. 

I was former President of the Vythiri Panchayat in Wayanad district of Kerala. In 
our village there is a lake called Pookode where boating was conducted by the 
tourism department and the panchayat was not given any entertainment tax. So, I 
wrote a letter to the government asking them to pay the tax to which the Tourism 
Secretary wrote back saying that boating is not an entertainment activity! 

In Kerala, tourism activities are mainly done at the state level by the Kerala Tourism 
Development Corporation and at the district level by the District Tourism Promotion 
Councils. In addition to that, the Kerala State Electricity Board is promoting 'hydel 
tourism', but in all these things there is no involvement of the local panchayat 
and the panchayat is never in the vicinity of the KTDC or the District Tourism 
Promotion Councils. Wayanad is a very beautiful place, which has got so many 
resorts and one particular resort has tree-houses where they are charging Rs. 
10,500 per night, but none of the benefits are going to the community. 

There are other issues as well - the resorts are generating a good amount of 
waste and there is nothing being done about that. There are a number of 
Kudumbashrees (women's self-help units) and SHGs that produce coffee powder, 
tea powder, even handicrafts but there is no mechanism to market that; even 
resorts are not buying those things. Agriculture is very important for us and if you 
can link tourism to agriculture, then people will be interested in taking up tourism 
as a product probably in Kerala and in Wayanad. 

In the context of globalisation, there are a lot of discussions happening at the 
international and national levels on tourism, but at the panchayat level, people 
are never consulted and their views are not incorporated in policy making when 
the central government takes decisions on tourism. If the center takes the decision 
to include local representatives and also gives the state the direction to include 
local representatives in discussions on tourism, then, there is a possibility that 
democratisation of tourism might be realised. 
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Democratising Tourism 

Challenges in consultation and co-ordination 

Dr. Krishna Gupta 



Tourism is an extremely important sector across the world, notjust for developed 
countries but also for developing countries, even though the North might have 
cornered more benefits. For nearly 83% of countries across the globe, tourism 
figures in the top five export sectors. In Cuba, 4% of total services exports in 
1999 was accounted by tourism, today it is 43%. In China, more than 50% 
of the services exports come only from tourism. Antigua, Barbados and most 
of the Caribbean depend on tourism. These are all small countries, not really 
big developed countries, with per capita GDP below 300 USD, but tourism is a 
huge factor and they do have certain regulations within their economy about 
running hotels or other activities by locals themselves. So, there is a great deal of 
participation built into their policy regime. India, on the other hand, is not really 
a big player on the world tourism stage - we had only four million tourist arrivals. 
In fact, we are a net importer of tourism services. We have more Indians visiting 
abroad than foreigners coming to visit India. Even so, our market is growing, not 
only in tourism, but also sectors related to tourism. 

In the GATS, which was the first agreement ever to have been signed and concluded 
in 1 995, tourism is a fairly liberal sector. It has already been opened autonomously 
in most countries; it is also the most committed sector - about 1 20 countries, out 
of 149 members of the WTO have actually undertaken commitments in tourism. 
So, it is something that most governments do not want to close. They would 
welcome investments into tourism and also tourists coming into their countries. 

Of course, there are issues in developing countries, which have been debated 
in another context, not so much in tourism, about the balance between the 
right to regulate and progressive liberalisation and about disciplines in domestic 
regulation. I believe that balance exists in the GATS in a number of Articles on 
these issues. We have been saying that, you need to have discipline in domestic 
regulation because regulations should not be used to keep out service providers 
from developing countries or developed country markets. 
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Tourism is covered under GATS directly under hotels and restaurants, travel 
agencies, tour operators, tourist guide services and other services, but it is a cross 
cutting sector. It includes sectors such as air transport, other business services, 
sports and recreational services. It is true that there has been relatively lesser 
debate on tourism since it is fairly open, but there have been some negotiating 
proposals tabled. There is an excellent paper by the WTO Secretariat as an 
information tool in tourism and a number of issues have been discussed. 

Now to talk a little about the process followed in negotiations - about how we 
in the Ministry of Commerce take a view on what to commit and what not to 
commit. There are two Ministries essentially, or may be three, which are dealing 
with policy making in tourism at the Government of India level, that is the Tourism 
Ministry, the Culture Ministry and probably Sports and Youth Affairs. Sports 
and Youth Affairs really haven't had too much to offer to us in terms of inputs. 
What we do is to have inter-ministerial consultations, not only for tourism, but 
also for all sectors in which we want to commit our autonomous regime or lower 
than the autonomous regime. We have been having regular interactions with 
the Tourism and Culture Ministries and the sectors that they have pointed out of 
importance to us are MICE (Meetings, Incentives, Conventions, and Exhibitions) 
tourism, religious tourism, medical tourism and education. To continue, whatever 
inputs we get through these inter-ministerial consultations we try to do our own 
research on what other countries have been doing, we try to contact the industry, 
what their views are, and then come to a view on what sectors must be committed 
under the GATS. 

We also feel that consultations can be more broad-based, which is why, especially 
in legal services and higher education services, we put together a consultation 
paper and put it on the website. The problem with the services sector is that there 
is no Ministry for Services. So, we have got to interact with about thirty-to-forty 
ministries and departments. There are about 12 main sectors and about 155 to 
1 60 sub-sectors in the GATS and we try our best to reach out to as many people 
as possible. In the tourism sector we do require the inputs that EQUATIONS report 
has highlighted as the institutional, economic and policy impacts and how to 
make it more participatory and democratised. 
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Community based Initiatives for Local Tourism 
Development 



Below are two charters / guidelines on tourism that have been developed by the local 
community in two very diverse regions of India. The first is 'The Nanda Devi Biodiversity 
Conservation and Eco Tourism Declaration' prepared by the people and adopted on 
October 14, 2001 by the Gram Sabha Lata Village, Chamoli, Uttarakhand situated in 
the Nandadevi Biosphere Reserve in the Himalayan Range. The second is the 'Peoples 
Charter and Guidelines on Sustainable Tourism' developed by the Kumarakom Grama 
Panchayat (village governing body) in 2002 for the village of Kumarakom, located in 
Kerala and reputed as a backwater tourism hub. Both these charters have been included 
as illustrations of community-led initiatives in policy formulation and regulation of local 
tourism development. 



The Nanda Devi Biodiversity Conservation and Eco Tourism 

Declaration 

Gram Sabha Lata, Chamoli, Uttarakhand October 14, 2001 

Today on the 14th of October, 2001 in the courtyard of the temple of our revered 
Nanda Devi, we the people's representatives, social workers and citizens of the 
Niti valley, after profound deliberations on biodiversity conservation and tourism, 
while confirming our commitment to community based management processes 
dedicate ourselves to the following 

1 . Thatwe, in accordance with the resolutions adopted bythe World Tourism 
Organisation's Manila Declaration 1997 on the Social Impact of Tourism 
will lay the foundation for community based tourism development in our 
region 

2. That in our region we will develop a tourism industry free from monopolies 
and will ensure equity in the tourism business 

3. With the cessation of all forms of exploitation like the exploitation of 
porters and child labour in the tourism industry, we will ensure a positive 
impact of tourism on the biodiversity of our region and the enhancement 
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of the quality of life of the local community 

4. That in any tourism related enterprise we will give preference to our 
unemployed youth and under privileged families, we will also ensure 
equal opportunities for disabled persons with special provisions to avail 
such opportunities 

5. That we will ensure the involvement and consent of the women of our 
region at all levels of decision making while developing and implementing 
conservation and tourism plans 

6. While developing appropriate institutions for the management of 
community based conservation and eco tourism in our area we will 
ensure that tourism will have no negative impact on the bio diversity and 
culture of our region, and that any anti social or anti national activities 
will have no scope to operate in our region 

7. We will regulate and ensure quality services and safety for tourists and 
by developing our own marketing network will eliminate the middlemen 
and endeavour to reduce the travel costs of the tourist 

8. While developing the tourism infrastructure in our region we will take 
care of the special needs of senior citizens and disabled persons 

9. As proud citizens of the land of the Chipko movement, we in the name 
of Gaura Devi will establish a centre for socio-culture and biodiversity, for 
the conservation and propagation of our unique culture 

10. We will ensure the exchange and sharing of experiences with communities 
of other regions to develop eco tourism in accordance with the Manila 
Declaration of 1997 in those regions 

1 1 . Acknowledging the spirit of Agenda 21 of the Earth Summit, Rio 1 992, 
the Manila Declaration on the Social Impact of Tourism 1997 and the 
International Year of the Mountains and Eco tourism, 2002, we will strive 
for bio diversity conservation and an equitable economic development 
within the framework of the Constitution of the Republic of India 

12. Today on October 14, 2001, in front of our revered Nanda Devi, and 
drawing inspiration from Chipko's radiant history we dedicate ourselves 
to the transformation of our region into a global centre for peace, 
prosperity and biodiversity conservation. 
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Peoples Charter and Guidelines on Sustainable Tourism for 
Kumarakom Grama Panchayat, 2002 



We, the people of Kumarakom and members of Grama Sabha of Kumarakom 
Panchayat, the first government of the state on this day of 29th August 2002 

Recognising that tourism in Kumarakom is nature based and protection of nature 
and biodiversity is fundamental to sustainable tourism development, 

Also acknowledging the visions and practices put forward by the world forums 
like the Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD), Commission on Sustainable 
Development (CSD) and the operational principles of ecotourism, 

Having noted that these international forums in which India is a signatory and 
participant, unequivocally calls for conservation of natural resources, participation 
of local communities and sharing of benefits of tourism for sustainable 
development. 

Keeping also in mind that a trade agreement like the World Trade Organisations 
General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) would greatly impact upon 
these pronouncements, challenge and contradict the very basis of sustainability, 
participatory processes, conservation efforts, welfare of people and lead to uneven 
development, 

Taking into account, the fragile ecosystems of Kumarakom and in the absence of 
adequate regulatory mechanisms in tourism development 

Reaffirming that the Panchayat having been vested with constitutional mandates 
under the 73rd Amendment to conserve its environment, manage resources and 
the well-being of people hereby bring in control and regulatory mechanisms for 
sustainable tourism development through the following guidelines. 

1 . Any change in land use for tourism purposes shall be subjected to living 
space, current settlement as well as inter-generational needs - social, 
economic and recreational, retaining environmental and ecological 
balance of the region. 

All future tourism related land use shall be strictly in accordance with 
the management plan prepared by the Panchayat. 

2. While exercising the powers and functions specified under the Kerala 
Muncipality Buildings Rule 1999, all tourism related construction shall 
be in accordance with the specifications framed by the Panchayat - 
ecological, aesthetical and regional specific, without infringing upon 
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the easement rights being enjoyed by the people. 

3. Any road to be proposed shall not obstruct existing natural streams, 
ecologically sensitive areas, cultivable lands and settlements and should 
be scientifically made with proper footpath and storm water drainage 
facility. 

4. Any destruction or obstruction caused to Kayal through bunding, 
creation and diversion of inlets and privatisation of water bodies shall 
not be allowed. 

5. Use of water for commercial purposes from common resources shall be 
based on consent from appropriate authorities upon applications 
routed through the Panchayat. 

6. The Panchayat is seeking concerned authorities to provide legal status 
to the bird sanctuary and until such notification is effected, Panchayat 
shall keep strict vigil against any activity that could negatively affect the 
sanctuary. 

7. The Panchayat shall seek mangrove regeneration programmes with 
support from tourism industry, keeping in view of the long-term 
conservation of the Kayal banks. 

8. In the absence of Coastal Regulation Zone (CRZ) regulations of 
stipulated no development zone along Kayal banks, Panchayat would 
bring in construction regulation and all further constructions shall be 
in accordance with that. 

9. Keeping in view of the fishing activities of the local people, plying of 
boats shall be regulated/banned after 6pm. 

1 0. Panchayat shall also notify breeding and spawning grounds of fish, 
feeding areas of birds, where tourist's boating and water sports shall be 
banned. 

1 1 . Discharge of human excreta and disposal of other wastes from house 
boats is not in the interest of tourism activity. Private house boat 
providers shall bring in appropriate technology to stop this menace. 

12. Electrification and maintenance of street lights on the approach roads 
to resorts shall be borne by the respective owners. Overhead lines shall 
be replaced with underground cables. 

13. Indecent representation of women in tourism promotion materials shall 
be avoided and no tourism provider shall act as a conduit for anti-social 
activities like women and child prostitution. 
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14. Direct and indirect employment opportunities for local people by 
the tourism industry are mandatory, keeping in view of tourism industry's 
social obligations. 

I) 30 % of direct employment keeping in view of 

(a) requirement of tourism industry (Ratio between locals and 
outsiders) 

(b) availability of qualified personnel within the Panchayat 

(c) provision for adequate training 

II) Maintenance of labour standards in the formal sector 

III) Informal sector 

(a) Book binding 

(b) Washing 

(c) Tourist guides 

15. Considering the overall socio economic development of the region, 
tourism industry should agree to contribute to the projects of priority 
for well being of the community and conservation of the environment. 
(Urgent common needs like hospitals, schools, avenue trees etc). 
Maintenance and utilisation of funds shall be open for public scrutiny 
including tourism industry. 

1 6. Tourism industry shall strictly be subjected to the norms and 
conditionalities stipulated by the appropriate regulatory bodies such 
as the Pollution Control Board and Panchayat. Investment and 
maintenance for a common effluent treatment plant and solid waste 
management as per the management plan prepared will be borne by 
the industry and jointly managed by the Panchayat and the industry. 
Committee to be constituted under the Panchayat Act for monitoring 
and punitive measures. 

17. Disposable Plastic materials are banned inside the Panchayat. 

18. Tourism industry should bring in self-regulatory mechanisms in 
consensus with the Tourism Code of Ethics formulated by the WTO. 

19. Conceptualisation, Planning and Implementation of tourism is highly 
complex. An expert committee of neutral persons consisting of relevant 
disciplines will look into specialised outputs and critical appraisal 
(Environmentalist, Sociologist, Economist, Gender Specialist, Town 
Planner, Architect) 

20. Panchayat and Tourism industry shall bring collectively an annual report 
about the status of tourism in Kumarakom. 
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part III 



Economic Impacts of Tourism Liberalisation 



GATS, Tourism and Impacts in the South 
Dot Keet 



There are arguments put forward that tourism has been a benefit to our countries. 
In many African countries tourism is rapidly becoming a major sector and that is 
simply because our countries do not have manufacturing sectors or big developed 
service sectors. Tourism is argued to be a very important earner of foreign currency, 
brings in foreign direct investment, creates employment - it is a labor-intensive 
sector and helps develop your own service sectors like your national airlines and 
other transport sectors. Tourism is rapidly becoming the biggest sector in South 
Africa replacing mining. For many African countries all they have got now to sell 
now are their open unpolluted spaces and their wildlife. 

But, we also knowfrom our own experience and reading thattourism has costs and 
the most evident costs are invasion and abuse of our environments. You go in the 
Western Cape in South Africa today, there used to be beautiful open mountains, 
beaches and forests but now it's golf courses and big housing estates for the rich 
from Europe and United States. Of course, this consumes vast quantities of water 
-their swimming pools, golf courses and decorative fountains not considering that 
we are a water-deficient country. So there is environmental abuse and damage of 
our resources and diversion of our resources to serve tourists. 

The question then is that you earn foreign currency and so it compensates for 
all these adverse effects. But what we find is that most tourist enterprises deliver 
tourists, but all the costs are paid in Europe - they don't pay anything here except 
tips to the hotel porters. In addition to that, hotels need to maintain complexes 
with marble bathrooms and furniture and fittings that are imported from Europe 
to suit the taste and standards of the Europeans and Americans who come to 
our countries. So instead of earning money we are paying money to service and 
supply these tourists with even bathroom fittings imported from Europe! This 
is absolutely outrageous, we are actually paying in order to entertain tourists in 
South Africa and it is even worse in other countries like Zambia, Zimbabwe and 
Tanzania where tourism is being virtually considered to be their major GDP sector 
now. 
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We also see the deleterious social effect in our countries. I say this with all honesty 
and pain that in a country like Malawi - one of the poorest countries in the world 
and devastated by AIDS has now got lush tourist lodges on the banks of its lakes. 
Malawi is a stunningly beautiful country dotted with backpacker lodges set up by 
Norwegians, Dutch and South Africans to service their fellow backpackers. What 
these people are bringing into Africa is drugs and the Malawians are absolutely 
devastated by this. Then they bring other vices with them from Europe which 
are not characteristic of African cultures and so there is this sense of social and 
cultural pollution as well as environmental pollution. So, there are huge costs 
entailed in having these millions of tourists coming to our countries. Sex trade 
is now also entering and if there is any hope for Africa stopping the sex trade it 
is that there are 25 million HIV positive people in Africa. HIV-AIDS is spread by 
tourists and by the kind of sexual practices that accompanies tourism. 

The GATS is very relevant to all of this. This is because, if we are going to have 
any chance of trying to regulate this trade to decide who comes in to our 
country, what kind of constructions they put up, what kind of operations they 
carry out and what happens to the money involved in tourism - governments 
have to regulate tourism. GATS, unfortunately, is pushing in exactly the opposite 
direction by constraining the regulatory rights of governments. Most notorious 
of this is Article VI on Domestic Regulation which states that for governments to 
introduce regulations on foreign operators in their countries, they have to prove 
the necessity of these regulations. While we can argue that it is guite evident 
that environmental protection is a necessity, governments have to put together 
documents, conduct research and convince foreign operators why this is necessary 
in our view. Governments are going to have to argue these necessities and face 
the possibility of dispute cases in the WTO, if they don't satisfy these foreign 
service providers and tour operators. 

Even if these foreign tourist operators are not going to take each and every 
small country to the WTO Court, just the possibility of that has a chilling effect 
on governments. The second is what is expressed at various points throughout 
the GATS agreement, Article VI and Article XVI are the most notorious - of 
prescriptions which are said to be voluntary for governments to agree to but, in 
reality, enormous pressure is brought to bear on governments precisely on these 
guestions. Then there is Article XII that says that if you allow a foreign company 
into your country, you shall give them National Treatment. This means that if, for 
example, there is a local service provider like a women's group which we want 
to subsidise, the National Treatment clause means you may not give preferential 
treatment to your own service providers over any foreign service provider. That 
is going to have a terrible effect on governments' possibility of promoting local 
services. Even worse is the 'Most Favored Nation' clause in the WTO in general 
and GATS in particular which means what you give to one service provider from 
one country you cannot refuse to similar providers in other countries. Most serious 
of all is that if you accept a foreign service provider coming into your country, in 
whatever sector it is, including tourism, you cannot then constrain their financial 
transfer rights from their operations. So you can have this additional stream of 
capital transfers leaving your country guaranteed under GATS. 
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In principle, governments can make offers or not in any sector they want or 
they can accept requests from other countries or not according to their option. 
This is the theory of GATS. However, the EU has now introduced a whole new 
idea, which is cutting across and negating these rights of governments. Already 
under the earlier bilateral request and offer process it was very difficult because 
governments came under huge pressures from foreign governments and foreign 
companies. But now governments shall enter into negotiations on specific sectors 
in a plurilateral way. If a group of countries gettogether and identifies a sector that 
they want to negotiate in, countries that they approach would have to oblige by 
participating in these negotiations even if they wish not to. It means governments 
can no longer choose. While in the WTO, choice has always depended on your 
political power and economic resistance to pressures, now it will become even 
more problematic under this clause. 

Meanwhile, governments are simultaneously being pushed into bilateral 
negotiations before they complete the multilateral rules. So GATS, in all sectors, is 
very bad for what it does to government's rights to regulate services, particularly 
public services that are essential for poor people. It also affects tourism that can 
be regarded as a service that is simply serving rich tourists from the North but has 
very serious implications for our countries and our future. 
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Tourism, GATS and Globalisation 

Views from the Indian Government 

Gopal KPillai 



I don't need to really emphasise the importance that tourism has among all sectors. 
Not only does it contribute in terms of creating employment, but is also one, which 
has the least impact on the environment. I come from the state of Kerala and I 
know what tourism has done for Kerala, especially in a state where you cannot set 
up any manufacturing industries and where if there is a whiff of smoke there are 
people willing to take the black flag and close down that industry. So, about the 
only industries that can come up are IT, tourism and sectors like that. 

Let me first come to what we are doing in the WTO in the global sense. India has 
been portrayed as an IT superpower but we have only 1 .6% of the world's share 
of software trade. I have never witnessed this anywhere else-where you have 
1.6% of anything and call yourself a superpower. In the Commerce Ministry, 
we actually get a negative reaction to impressions like these from the rest of the 
world. People really think that you are going to take all the jobs in the rest of the 
world. And this is only software. In hardware, we don't even exist. Similarly, take 
legal services. World trade in legal services is nearly USD 1 20 billion and I think we 
don't even get 0.001 % of that. Everybody is so happy with what we are doing, 
without realising what the opportunities are. I will just give you an example when 
three months ago I was in Nagpur and visited one of the Nagpur law colleges. All 
the students were there and we asked them if they wanted liberalisation of legal 
services and if they can face it. Every single one of the students said 'yes' and the 
only person who said "no" was the Maharashtra Bar Council President because 
The Bar Council of India does not want legal services to be opened up. 

I just gave this example to say that there is such a world of opportunity. When 
the Singapore Prime Minister visited India, he said that Singapore receives 15 
million tourists a year! What has Singapore got? They don't have a single beach 
or forest and they still attract many more tourists than India. It is about being able 
to position yourself. And he said, "Look, out of those 15 million tourists, I can 
easily push one-third of those tourists on to India. " That makes about five million 
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tourists, only from Singapore. But can we get five million tourists into India? You 
can't because you don't have the airports. A small state like Kerala has three 
international airports but how many international airports does Maharashtra 
have? Just one - Mumbai I The demand for people to come in is almost limitless. 
But to meet this, India needs something like sixty international airports to be built; 
not today, it should have been built yesterday. We then need 1 00,000 rooms; the 
estimate is that the city of New Delhi needs another 800,000 rooms just to host 
the Commonwealth Games in 2010. 

So, there is this huge requirement, there is this great ambition of people and 
then there is protection. The whole issue is that today, development is going 
to come in, whether we like it or not. Because I believe today that most of the 
development which is taking place is in spite of the government and not because 
of the government. The Indian entrepreneurial class has now developed such a 
momentum that it isjust going ahead. 

In the WTO and GATS, in terms of the different modes, in Mode II and tourism, 
most people are given visas if you have a valid passport. On the employment 
front, in tourist guides services we are opening up for those who know Chinese, 
Spanish, French and Japanese up to a limit of 500 people because we need them. 
20 million Chinese travel abroad every year and very few of them come to India. 
If you can tap even 10% of that - 2 million Chinese tourists - all rich, made their 
money, they are the growing middle class there, will spend money here - you will 
get revenue in terms of drivers, taxis, guides, restaurants and hotels. 

These are the type of opportunities that are available. If you have too much 
protection you are just not able to get the opportunity. If you are not taking it, 
it will go somewhere else and then we miss out on growth that could take place 
at various places. It is not only the travel and tourism services covered under 
the WTO; we are looking at business services, environmental services, transport 
services, recreational services and various different aspects of the services that we 
are negotiating with the WTO. 

To say a little about Special Economic Zones which are being talked of and about 
which there is so much controversy. Everybody thinks it came out of the blue, 
but it was in the year 2000 that the SEZ policy shaped up and was first passed by 
the Cabinet, then the Group of Ministers and then went to Parliament. Parliament 
passed it with three Amendments and the Rules took eight months; all the Draft 
Rules were on the website for eight months. We actually went to almost eleven 
state capitals to discuss; you may say we didn't call the farmers. Yes, we didn't 
call the farmers but the other side must be seen which is that in the 236 Special 
Economic Zones that have been sanctioned, not one farmer has been displaced. 
There are some farmers who are going to be displaced in the ones which are being 
acquired now but the first lot of 236 SEZs, there is not a single farmer because 
the land is either in the hands of the Industrial Development Corporations who 
acquired them years ago and the rest of the land belongs to private parties. I 
think we are more or less now coming to the end of the SEZs, the demand itself 
has tapered off, we hardly have fifty, sixty, applications left. If there are farmers 
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getting displaced, we need to see the consequential benefits, which is why I 
always say that somebody loses and somebody gains. 

In government, it is a problem for us to get all the stakeholders together and get 
all their views. If two years ago I had called a SEZ seminar hardly anyone would 
have responded very much. Even on tourism, the draft proposals are there on the 
website and as nothing has been finalised so far, comments would be welcome. 
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Globalisation and Impacts on Tourism 

An Industry perspective 

Rabindra Seth 



The lack of an apex body or a national institutional arrangement to monitor 
sustainable tourism thanks to our Constitution which does not place tourism in 
the Union, State or Concurrent lists has made monitoring and coordination nearly 
impossible in the country. 

In any case, when the Constitution was framed, tourism was never in the thoughts 
of the Constitution makers. What has happened is that in the last fifteen - twenty 
years, there has been a tremendous lobby from the industry to place tourism at 
least in the Concurrent list. Nothing was done until the last NDA-led government 
took interest and they set the ball rolling. The procedure is that you have to get 
all the states to agree to it and then the Constitution can be changed. In spite 
of all the deadly impacts of tourism about livelihoods, environment or physical 
existence, just four states of India, in the south - Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Kerala, 
and Andhra Pradesh are the only ones standing up against tourism being placed 
on the concurrent list. 

Unless you have that kind of an outlet opening to the center, how can you have a 
national body that will ensure that the same standards, practices and regulations 
are enforced all over the country? All that the center can do is apply this to 
the union territories and maybe Delhi and then that's it. It does not solve our 
problem. That is one issue that needs to be tackled first so that we can have 
central monitoring and supervision. 

To come to the main issue of the impact that globalisation is having on tourism 
I will first talk of some of the good benefits of globalisation. Until economic 
reforms were first introduced in the early 1990s, our government was so strict 
about letting foreigners participate in our tourism industry that, leave aside 
investment in the Indian tourism industry, the government did not even permit 
foreign managements to come into India to run hotels here. All that they agreed 
to do was to give them the right to give out franchisees. 
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The franchisees were then very hesitantly given management rights. But now 
foreigners are free to come and invest. In the travel trade, in the last two or three 
years, two major international travel agencies have bought over Indian companies. 
Sita Travels, which was one of the leading agencies in India has been bought over 
by Kuoni and German-based TUI bought over a break-away group of Sita called 
'Le Passage to India'. 

Now, what is the impact of this? There are two levels of impact. One is the 
impact of the takeover on the growth of tourism. Since this is a growing industry 
you cannot have strict norms about the impact until that growth comes to a 
certain optimum level and then you start seeing whether the benefits are filtering 
down to the 90% or not. Kuoni is the world's No. 1 travel agency, which means 
that its operations are worldwide. So, Sita now has access to all the outlets of 
Kuoni to get business into India. Let me give you a very small example. You are 
familiar with the fact that we have all been talking about hosting five million 
foreign tourists which did not seem possible until a little while ago. Today, it is 
possible, maybe next year or in 2008 we will do it. But when we got our first 
million tourists in 1989 the second million took 13 or 14 years to come and the 
third million took another 1 years, but the fourth million came in just one and 
a half years! That's what happens with things like Kuoni and TUI coming in. It is 
still a moot point whether all the extra people that have started coming to India 
are tourists as we know them or whether they are also corporates but actually 
there is no distinction. The international definition given by the WTO of a tourist 
is "anyone who steps onto a foreign soil and spends at least 24 hours. " The only 
exceptions are diplomats and people going for jobs or airline crew. But, for us, 
a tourist is a tourist whether he is coming for a corporate visit or whether he is 
coming for healthcare, study or wellness. So, that is how globalisation can help 
and it has helped. 

Let us take the hotel industry. Due to a variety of problems like short supply of 
land, especially in big cities and in the metros and the 45 different approvals 
from different agencies, it might take years before a hotel can be built. A sub- 
continental size country like India has only 100,000 rooms, i.e. classified rooms 
in the organized sector whereasjust Beijing city has 80,000 rooms and the whole 
country has 900,000! So, we have that tremendous shortage of rooms. The 
problem here is not only that there is lack of finances; there is lack of cheap 
finance in India. You can get loans from abroad on lower interest rates than you 
can get from your own country. So, foreign investment into the hotel industry 
is a must, but there are other reasons why it does not happen and it is now 
happening. Hilton is going to invest 125 million dollars into a hotel chain project 
in this country and many others are also planning to come. But, we need to get 
the technology from them. We get the latest kind of hotels which are energy 
saving, which are functionally much better and better managed. So, by and large, 
the impact of globalisation on tourism has been the most beneficial in terms of 
growth. 
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Tourism and the role of the Informal Sector 



Saktimaan Ghosh 



Markets have developed by natural processes in most places and incomes multiply 
inevitably in a local economy when the community ploughs money. But now this 
natural market and the informal community are facing a threat from large-scale 
development projects which are coming up, even in tourism. In several parts of 
West Bengal, land is going for as much as 80 lakhs of Rupees per hectare today 
but not even 10% of that is coming to the local people and furthermore there is 
no estimate of the employment that is being lost in the process when hawkers 
and others are being driven away. 

In the growing tourism market we must acknowledge the contribution of the 
informal sector. Bengalis, as a community, are known to travel at least twice a 
year. But the situation in West Bengal today is that tourism is becoming so high- 
end that travel itself is going to become very difficult for middle class families and 
has gone completely beyond their reach. There are more than ten lakh (1 million) 
hawkers in and around the city of Kolkata, today out of whom more than 50% are 
food hawkers. They cater largely to the interests of middle class and lower income 
families by supplying quality and tasty food at most reasonable prices. One big 
threat that has come up for them recently is the Food Safety and Standards Bill 
which tries to put hawkers and five star hotels on par with each other. 

Often we are asked as to what are the alternatives we have to current models. 
In India, after several years of struggle, the central government passed the Urban 
Street Vendors Policy but even this will not be of much use because there will be 
no street vendors left on whom the policy can be applied. 

With the lessening space and with the new rule that is being passed, most people 
will not have access to food of the kind which hawkers produce and that could 
be a problem. Also the backward linkages between hawkers and other informal 
suppliers will also be affected and will increase unemployment on that account 
as well. The way our cities are growing, the urban poor no longer have very 
much space. The shrinking space for the informal sector is a problem that needs 
to be addressed. There are initiatives that have been taken in other countries like 
Cambodia and Korea to mainstream the involvement of hawkers in the informal 
and formal tourism sectors. It would be good if the government can give this 
some attention and realise that tourism is just not about five star hotels. 
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Working conditions in the Tourism Industry 
Guyonne James 



Many of us are familiar with fair trade issues in general but fewer about tourism 
and very few about fair trade in tourism issues. Tourism is a huge global industry 
accounting for over 10% of the world's GDP, generating 4.5 trillion US dollars a 
year and employing - directly or indirectly approximately 220 million workers in 
the world. So it is a huge industry and it is growing. It cuts across core sectors in 
national economies, involves infrastructure building and agriculture as well. 

It is primarily a service industry, but it is global. It has one fairly unique characteristic 
in that the consumer is taken to the product - as tourists, we go to the destination, 
the holiday place itself where we consume that product. So it is a huge export 
industry. The other interesting thing about tourism is that it has increasingly 
been flouted as a quick and easy development tool. In many lesser-developed 
countries tourism is the biggest foreign exchange earner, so it is hugely important 
in developing countries. 

Today, more and more people are suggesting that tourism is a way out of 
poverty and a way to development. It uses up huge number of workers and so is 
worker-intensive. It does not need many other resources, apart from undisturbed 
landscapes and good weather all of which many developing countries have in 
abundance. In fact following the Make Poverty History campaign, in Europe last 
year we have heard suggestions about sending everybody to go on holiday to 
Africa because that's going to help them! 

Tourism is the third largest reason for displacement in the world, what you find 
is people are being moved from their local lands for tourism development. We 
saw this loss in Kenya: there are whole areas of Kenya that have been emptied of 
tribes, mostly the Masaai tribes, in order to create areas for tourists to go in and 
look at wild animals. Displacement from the coast is an increasing phenomenon, 
hotels want to build in the best areas and there is more talk about opening up 
coastal areas for the tourism industry. That does create problems for fishermen 
and other people who depend on the sea for their upkeep. 
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Working conditions in tourism and other allied industries is another issue we have 
been working on recently. What we found is that there is an issue within the 
tourism industry of exploitative working conditions. We did a whole series of 
research recently in mass tourism destinations. We found that whether it be in 
the North or South, there is a real issue of low wages, long working hours and 
discrimination within the global trading system. So in terms of using tourism as 
a development tool, many of the benefits of tourism don't actually end up in the 
country that produces the tourism products. As little as 1 0% of the figure that 
you might pay for a package holiday will actually end up in the country that you 
visit. This is for a variety of reasons. For example, if you pay for your package 
holiday in the North, the transaction happens in the North. If you use a Northern 
airline, then the profits stay in the North. If you go to an international resort, 
the profits will be repatriated to the North. The only way, actually, that the local 
community can develop from your present fare is if you spend money in that local 
community. Now, if you are in the 'All-Inclusive', the possibilities of your doing 
that are very restricted. 

So, the only way that a local community can benefit from your presence there 
is through working conditions. There are issues of discrimination in working 
conditions within tourism. What we found with our research was that the least 
paid, less skilled work in tourism in the North is from the immigrant communities. 
If you go to a hotel in London, Berlin or Geneva you will find that the people 
working as cleaners, waiters and gardeners are not from the local community but 
from outside. If you go to developing countries, you find exactly the opposite 
where out of desperation, low-income communities from within region, who are 
otherwise unemployed, seek employment in the tourism sector. 

Then, there is another issue of training. What we also found was that while 
tourism soaks up unemployment in the local community, those people do not get 
trained up through the system. They tend to stay where they are. The better-paid 
and more skilled jobs are still imported from outside. So, the managers of the 
hotel, the chef, and the people who get a decent wage are not from that local 
community. 

So, in other words, a kind of standard economic reality for a country receiving 
tourists, or being "developed" is the following: 

An area of stunning natural beauty, a beautiful beach, somewhat quite deserted 
and un-spoilt will be noticed. Somebody will decide - whether it is government 
or developing agencies - that this is a good area to develop tourism. The local 
community may have a bit of agriculture or fishing as a sustainable livelihood 
option. The resorts, infrastructure and skilled workers will be brought in from 
outside. You might get sewage, good roads, hostels, schools but the majority of 
the infrastructure will be for the benefit of the tourism resort, not for the benefit 
of the community. The resort will be built and the likelihood is it is for the taste 
of the industrialised northern tourists. It is likely to bring in products from outside 
of the country. So, even in the development and building of this resort, the local 
community, in the local country is not going to benefit because it is coming from 
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outside. What tends to happen is that the local community then gets drawn into 
the tourism economy that is starting to grow there. So they will start at the low 
level- unskilled jobs - which have been discovered to be frequently less than the 
minimum wage and certainly less than living wage. The economies that were 
there previously will more or less die out because they are no longer sustainable 
within that economy. The local community tends to get dragged into the tourism 
economy and basically the economy will change dramatically from what it was 
before. 

Because the wages are so low, the local economy is not actually going to develop. 
There is not enough revenue getting into that local economy and so you are left 
with a totally unjust situation where you have hordes of very rich people coming 
into this economy with the local people having minimum benefit. There will be 
a dependency on tourism, once the resort is there, local people will be more or 
less dependent on that source of jobs and the traditionally activities will have died 
out. So then you get dependent because the wages are not going back into the 
community and you end up in dependency and in poverty. 

If you go to any developing country, particularly along the coastline, you will find 
that resorts with similar characteristics have been built. In Cancun, Brazil, Egypt 
you can see very clearly these wonderful resorts along the coast and just outside 
of that you will find communities that service the resort. But they are little more 
than shacks, because these people come for jobs, are desperate and then they 
stay on the outside. 

Those are the issues that Tourism Concern, and some of the other organisations 
that have done research, have found are the negative impacts of tourism. This 
conveys the realities that we are dealing with. 
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Fair Trade in Tourism 

Experiences from South Africa 

Jennifer Seif 



Fair Trade in Tourism South Africa is a non-governmental organisation undertaking 
labeling or certification of tourism products in South Africa. Tourism products 
would be defined as a hotel, bed and breakfast, an activity, a safari lodge, which 
are not the same thing as a tourism package. This is a very important distinction 
and our work is set in two contexts. The first is the context of tourism exploding 
globally and competition between destinations and trade. But within South Africa 
we also have a very unique context in that we are a transforming society post 
1994. As most of you know, 1994 was the first democratic election in post- 
apartheid South Africa and over the last ten years our government, as well as 
civil society and the private sector, have been trying to come up with ways to 
transform and rectify the injustices of the past. It is very important to understand 
that that's a context in which my organization operates. We have, in South Africa, 
for example, legislation around affirmative action, around what we call Black 
Economic Empowerment. So, it is a very strong policy context. On tourism, we 
have consented that we want a kind of tourism industry that benefits the majority 
of South Africans and the debate is how we achieve that. 

We also have a growing tourism industry. Since 1 994 our international arrivals has 
nearly doubled and unlike many other developing countries, South Africa ironically 
escaped some of the more horrible forms of mass tourism that you would find in 
1970s or 1980s, because South Africa was not a very popular destination before 
1992. Our government is quite resolute in saying that we want certain kinds 
of tourism and don't want other kinds of tourism. We also have a very strong 
domestic tourism market, which also makes us a fairly unique destination. Our 
tourism industry is worth a 100 million Rands a year and half of it is domestic 
tourism. So South Africa sees tourism as a key sector with arrivals growing and we 
are sitting in a country with 36-40% unemployment. So we need to create jobs 
and we are looking at tourism as a key sector. 

The question is, with touching 7 million international arrivals, who is actually 
benefiting from this? Are communities benefiting? Are there opportunities for 
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entrepreneurs? What kinds of jobs are we creating? That is the debate in which 
my organization, Fair Trade in Tourism South Africa (FTTSA) is involved. We have 
used certification or labelling - fair trade labelling- as a way of helping to ensure 
that tourism benefits the majority of the South African population especially 
people who were historically excluded from the economy and people who were 
historically unable to travel as leisure tourists in their own country. 

In South Africa we understand the relationship between conservation and economic 
justice. If we don't have people benefiting from tourism and conservation, then 
we won't have any bio-diversity left. We had a two-year pilot project in South 
Africa that is all about consultation with stakeholders and communitiesjust talking 
about fair trade. Not surprisingly, most people in our consultations felt that this 
language of fairness makes sense in a country like South Africa. The notion that 
people should have access to the markets and that barriers to economic activity 
should be removed - this makes sense to ordinary South Africans and to people 
involved in tourism. 

We, therefore, developed a certification program that adopts certain Principles of 
Fair Trade in Tourism, which were actually developed in parallel to each other in 
Switzerland, in the UK and in South Africa. We have defined fair trade in tourism 
but what we also had to do was make those principles relevant to the South 
African context. 

If we talk about distribution of benefits, we have a very particular understanding 
of that in South Africa around employment equity. We have a legal process that 
people who are historically displaced from their land, under the colonial and 
apartheid period, can get their rights back to their land and use that for tourism 
development. So, we have a very particular understanding of these principles and 
I think the challenge for us is to marry the universal and the local in a way that 
could be developmental. On the one hand we are trying to make our industry 
more sustainable at the end of the day, but also speak to the means and concerns 
of the tourists or tour operators and everyone who is involved in the value chain. 

We offer certification to the industry as a non-profit service by targeting emerging 
product earners which is a code for black entrepreneur people. We target black- 
owned businesses or community-owned businesses, as well as mainstream 
operations for our certification. So far we have certified 1 4 businesses in two years 
ranging from 100% owned and operated by communities, macro enterprises, 
all the way up to five star luxury safari lodges that are extremely well-known in 
the industry. In South Africa the mainstream businesses want to buy into the 
transformation, they want to show government and other stakeholders that they 
are reforming their workplaces and that they are committed to skill development 
and community development. 

We also target tourism products but we don't certify tour operators. To use 
examples, one of our products that we have labeled is a community-owned 
guest house, in the Drakensberg Mountains. It is 100% owned and operated by 
community trust where tourists use the accommodation and you can go hiking and 
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horseback riding, look at rock arts and so on. Another business that we certified 
is an adventure tourism business involved in eco-adventure and hiking. Then we 
have at the extreme other end a five star safari lodge which is an expensive luxury 
lodge, but it's also committed to those principles that we were looking at just 
now. They take guests on community tours where 100% of the price that the 
guest pays goes to the community trust for investment in social projects. 

I also want to talk briefly about our approach to the distribution channel. We 
don't label the 14-day package that you might buy to South Africa but label 
the safari lodge or the bed that you sleep in, or the tour that you go, or the 
diving activity that you might do. But we do try and work with the travel trade in 
the distribution channel. In South Africa we have incoming tour operators who 
organize itineraries; they sell those to wholesalers in Europe who then pass them 
on to retailers. Sometimes that chain is owned by one single company which is 
also a trend but we are trying to get the tour operators, including our incoming 
tour operator and local companies to include certified businesses in the packages 
that they offer on the market. So, those packages are not certified, but in that 
way the label opens the door for the product to become included in the package. 
This is very important for those emerging businesses, especially community-based 
products that often don't have any networks in the industry and don't have a 
reputation. So the certification or the label can provide an entry point into the 
market, which is critical to the long-term viability of any tourism business, whether 
it is community-owned or privately-owned. 

For example the Masakala Guesthouse, which is a rural business, we have already 
gotten into three itineraries offered by two Dutch operators and one Swiss 
operator. So through their affiliation to the Fair Trade framework, they are now 
in catalogues which are being offered to Dutch and Swiss consumers. Obviously, 
it helps them from a business standpoint, but we should also acknowledge the 
non-financial aspects of that achievement, because the ladies who run Masakala 
Guesthouse can now feel that they are part of the industry, that they are in a 
brochure and when they go to trade shows, they are not in the corner any more 
but at the table. This is essentially what we are trying to do and our strategy also 
aims at labelling mainstream players because if we were to only certify community- 
based businesses we ourselves would be in the corner and we wouldn't be sitting 
at the table, so we are trying to, in some ways, mainstream this concept in our 
industry. 

We don't really target consumers as it's a very difficult thing for us to try and do 
from South Africa. So we try and get the tour operators to help us communicate 
our work to consumers although we do awareness raising amongst domestic 
consumers because the domestic market is a very important market in South 
Africa. From the client research that we have done, our clients tell us that they like 
the marketing that they get through the label - being on a website, being exposed 
to tour operators - but they feel the real value for them is more developmental, 
it's around improving their operations, complying with legislation, being part of a 
network of progressive businesses and so forth. 
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With this I come to my final point on the future of this work in South Africa and 
where Fair Trade in Tourism might be going more globally. In South Africa, for the 
next three years or so our main objective is to increase the number of businesses 
that are certified and within that we want to make sure that we always have 
quite a high number of what we call emerging products owners or community 
businesses. We need to consolidate the work that we have done and just grow 
this portfolio so that it can be taken more seriously by the industry and hopefully 
we will get more uptakes by tour operators. 

At the next level, we also have some regional objectives in Southern Africa, where 
our neighbours have said that they would also be interested in some sort of fair 
trade certification program. So we would like to expand our labeling initiative to 
countries like Mozambique, Botswana, Namibia, Lesotho and Zimbabwe. Finally 
there is the question of whether globally there is an opportunity to have some 
kind of fair trade in tourism labeling. As soon as we start talking globally we have 
to confront this difficult issue of how you label the value chain rather than just 
the products. Tourism is not yet part of the fair trade family and so there has to 
be some thought as to whether tourism can become a real full member of the fair 
trade family. In South Africa we are starting to integrate tourism into fair trade 
because we have now an umbrella association called Fair Trade South Africa, 
which is going to become a national initiative of FLO based in South Africa. We 
want to use tourism as a way of developing the internal markets for fairly traded 
agricultural products and also for African products in the South African markets. 

I want to stress that South Africa is a testing ground to do this kind of work 
because it is rather unique at the moment. But in other ways, South Africa is 
not that unique because we have very high poverty, inequality and the same 
challenges as other developing countries and in that way our work could perhaps 
provide a platform for expanding this type of work in other regions. 
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Trade and Tourism 

Links with EPA's and lessons from the Pacific 

Jane Kelsey 



I refer to the negotiations in the Pacific Islands which are not so much related 
to the WTO, but our negotiations with the European Union under the so-called 
Cotonou Agreements. The African, Caribbean, and Pacific countries have a long- 
standing agreement with the European Union, which was known as the Lome 
Agreement that has now become the Cotonou Agreements. And, whereas the 
old agreement was about trade in goods and agriculture, this state of negotiations 
is for one of those called economic partnership agreements, but it is intended to 
be broad based and covers the whole gamut including the areas the European 
Union did not get on the agenda in the WTO. 

So, it is covering environmental issues as well as services and it has tried facilitation 
and competition. Now, the Pacific Islands are very small countries. They have a 
strong fisheries resource base, which the Europeans have enjoined to them, but 
they don't have much else to trade. These countries continue getting aid funding 
from the European Union through the European Development Fund and there is 
a playoff even between what the Europeans can negotiate in the Pacific and other 
sub-regional negotiations in the Caribbean and Africa. 

These beautiful islands have great rivers and beautiful beaches. Tourism is a major 
earner and in fact in most cases it is the second largest earner to either fisheries 
or remittances. So, they have developed an exceptionally dangerous piece of 
proposal. They want to negotiate packages around particular issues and one 
of these issues is tourism. And so, rather than negotiating in the fragmented 
way that we see in the WTO, they want to negotiate with the European Union a 
tourism package which involves a combination of the kind of services commitment 
we would see in foreign investment and guaranteeing national treatment. That 
of course is the whole range of tourism operations, not just the hotels and the 
restaurants, but a range of the ancillary tourism services. 

There is a concerted move to get the former colonial traditional land ownership 
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regime underway and the ADB is strongly pushing that. There is also a push to use 
Mode IV as one of the primary ways that they can benefit from these agreements. 
They are arguing for tourism to be one of the targeted areas so that they can send 
people off to train in tourism operations offshore, in theory, so that they will come 
back and provide added value in the tourism sector within the island. 

But these negotiations under the WTO are being combined with what is known as 
an IPPA clause. Those of you who know about investment agreements will know 
that the Investment Promotion and Protection Agreements, known as IPPAs, are 
designed not only to promote investment by providing guarantees to foreign 
investors but also protect their interests. 

So, if the governments decide that they want to regulate, or impose new 
restrictions on foreign investors, if the standard positions for protection against 
what is known as 'Creeping Expropriation' is included, then the islands could face 
massive suits by the investors directly against the government for the regulations. 
Now, these regulations in tourism might include some of the environmental 
impacts of mass tourism operations, regulation of waste management and use of 
water on the Islands. 

And, so we have been trying to raise in the broader debates around the IPPA 
negotiations. But the government does not want to listen because they claim 
that they can get benefits from this because the Mode IV will provide training, 
the commitments in terms of market access and national treatment will attract 
foreign investors. In theory, the IPPA will provide security to those investors as 
well. They say it will provide secondary economic benefits for the souvenirs and 
the various local cultural tourism operations that they claim will be set up there. 
They say they will require, as a part of the deal, access to the computer reservation 
systems and global distribution systems that ensure that the local providers will 
appear somewhere on the radar screen of Internet and Google searches. 

The women's NGOs in the region have been trying to raise the issues, especially 
the issues around the employment in the sex industry and a couple of the 
environmental NGOs have been raising it. So it really is a dangerous sort of game 
and undoubtedly what the Europeans manage to get in the IPPA negotiations 
they will reinforce in the other negotiations. 
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The Con / Dominion of Vanuatu? 

Paying the Price of Investment and Land Liberalisation 
a case study of Vanuatu's Tourism Industry 



Claire Slatter 1 



Introduction 



With its stunning array of natural and cultural attractions - active volcanoes, white 
and black sand beaches, pristine coral reefs, shipwreck dive-sites, ritual land-diving 
and custom dancing, not to mention French cuisine -it is no surprise that Vanuatu's 
tourist industry is its main income earner, accounting for between 50 and 75% 
of the country's Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 2 But in Vanuatu's liberalised, 
tax-haven economy, it is expatriate investors in tourism services who are primarily 
reaping the profits from tourism. What is more, foreign real estate companies 
are fuelling a tourism-linked frenzy of land sales in Vanuatu. The tourism boom, 
triggered both by investment liberalisation policies implemented under an Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) -directed structural adjustment programme, and a rash 
of recent land sales on Efate, may seem to signal successful economic growth. But 
ni-Vanuatu are being marginalised and dispossessed in the process. What is more, 
investment liberalisation may be opening the door to some highly dubious and 
socially undesirable investments. The story of Vanuatu's progression down the 
path of investment liberalisation and its social consequences as illustrated by 
the tourist industry holds lessons for other Pacific Island states. 



Vanuatu's Investment Liberalisation 

Imported 'wisdom' or foreign domination? 



According to ni-Vanuatu John Salong, it all began with the 1995 Tourism 
Development Master Plan drawn up for the Vanuatu Government by the United 
Nations Development Programme and the World Tourism Organisation. 3 The 
Master Plan reflected the then emerging economic wisdom' of liberalisation which 
favoured opening up national economies and resource bases to foreign investors. 
It proposed turning Vanuatu into a tropical paradise destination through large- 
scale tourism resort development. The country was to be divided into 'tourism 
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precincts' 4 , with three international gateways - Vila, Luganville and Tanna. The 
Master Plan's prescriptions, Salong says, were 'classic WTO' - Vanuatu was to 
liberalise its economy, change property ownership to allow the privatisation of 
its beaches and reefs, establish an investment promotion body, and offer tourism 
investors tax breaks and other concessions for developments undertaken within 
the tourism precincts. 

The thinking behind the Tourism Master Plan (TMP) flew in the face of Vanuatu's 
longstanding self-reliance philosophy and development strategy, as espoused 
by the Vanuaku Party Government which had held power from 1980, when 
Vanuatu gained independence, to 1991, when the party lost the election. 
Although major resort development as envisaged in the Plan did not take place, 
other elements of the Plan were implemented as part of the ADB-directed and 
financed Comprehensive Reform Programme (CRP) which commenced in 1997. 5 
The Tourism Master Plan has continued to inform Vanuatu's tourism policy and an 
updated version has guided tourism development since 2003. 6 

Among other things, the CRP brought about comprehensive liberalisation of 
Vanuatu's economy and legislatively locked in a commitment to opening the 
door to foreign investment, particularly in tourism. One of the first pieces of 
legislation passed as part of the CRP was the Foreign Investment Promotion Act 
(No 1 5 of 1 998). The Act formally established the Vanuatu Investment Promotion 
Authority (VIPA) to expeditiously facilitate, promote and foster foreign investment 
in Vanuatu'. 7 It also laid down the process to be followed in receiving and 
approving foreign investment proposals, the conditions binding foreign investors, 
the entitlements of an approval certificate (which include 'absolute entitlement to 
repatriate earnings and other monies'), and made provision for joint ventures and 
other partnerships with foreign investors. Two schedules to the Act list prohibited 
investments, and investments and occupations that are reserved for Vanuatu 
citizens. 

In 2000, at the instigation of then Prime Minister, Barak Sope, Vanuatu's 
parliament went a step further by passing two more investment-facilitating laws. 
The Electronic Transactions Act, as PM Sope explained it, was a re-draft of a 
Commonwealth of Bermuda law and its purpose was to set out the rules for 
'making a legal contract using digital records'. The E-Business Act enabled the 
establishment of electronic businesses in Vanuatu with the objective, as PM Sope 
put it, of establishing 'an Internet Free Trade Zone where businesses can conduct 
legitimate trading activities over the Internet and take advantage of Vanuatu's 
low tax structure to earn greater profits.' 8 PM Sope saw the internet as providing 
a "level playing field" in terms of distance from markets, and Vanuatu as having 
a distinct advantage over many other countries by being able to 'offer a low 
tax regime as a way of attracting funds to [its] shores'. He foresaw a number of 
benefits deriving from facilitating e-commerce, including the attraction of internet 
and computer experts and technology to Vanuatu, the boosting of Vanuatu's 
national banking institution, and an anticipated additional $300,000 for state 
coffers within two years from internet site registration fees. 
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VIPA's Role in Investment Liberalisation 



Under the Vanuatu Investment Promotion Act, VIPA has multiple functions. It is 
a one-stop-shop investment approval and licensing body, a regulatory body, and 
a promoter/facilitator of foreign direct investment in Vanuatu. 9 Monitoring the 
activities of foreign investors to ensure that they are complying with the conditions 
of their approvals/permits/licences is listed as one of VIPA's functions, and it has 
the power to revoke licences. This regulatory framework is weak however, as 
VIPA lacks resources for effective monitoring and regulation of foreign investors. 
According to VIPA's CEO, Joe Ligo, some investors channel money to ni-Vanuatu 
to set up front operations for them, while some scam operators have bypassed 
VIPA and gone directly to ministers for approval to set up their businesses, providing 
kickbacks to those who oblige them with unauthorised ministerial approvals. 10 
Much of VIPA's staff's time is taken up in resolving investor complaints. 11 
VIPA's regulatory role appears to be secondary to its investment facilitation 
and liberalisation role. Indeed, promoting foreign direct investment in Vanuatu 
and securing bilateral Investment Promotion and Protection Agreements (IPPAs) 
appear to be VIPA's primary role. It has invested in investment promotion website 
software with the aim of creating a trade and investment electronic one-stop shop 
to promote and facilitate foreign direct investments into Vanuatu. VIPA's website 
enables intending investors to submit immigration, labour, customs and other 
licence application forms via internet. Between 2003 and 2004, VIPA worked with 
a consultant from the World Bank's Foreign Investments Advisory Service (FIAS), 
to produce a National Investment Policy for Vanuatu. 

The signing of an IPPA with the British Government in 2003 is claimed as a major 
achievement, and similar bilateral IPPA agreements are being sought with France, 
China, Japan, USA, Australia, New Zealand, and NewCaledonia. 12 VIPAsees these 
bilateral investment agreements as placing Vanuatu in an advantageous position 
vis-a-vis the WTO and the Cotonou agreements 13 . In fact, these agreements 
commit Vanuatu to a level of investment liberalisation which most developed 
country member states of the WTO would balk at. 

In 2003 and 2004, tourism investments topped contributions to new investment 
in Vanuatu, with Australian investors constituting 41 % of new investors in 2003, 
and contributing the most in investment value in both 2003 and 2004. To further 
boost tourism, the Vanuatu Government declared 2005 the Year of Tourism, and 
extended it to 2006 as well. It increased its budgetary allocation to tourism by 50 
million Vatu in 2005, bringing to 1 50 million Vatu the total allocation for the year 
to tourism. 
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The fiction of reserved investments 



While VIPA aims to become a 'competent promoter and facilitator of Foreign 
Direct Investment in Vanuatu and internationally,' 14 its governing legislation 
in theory includes a degree of protection against complete foreign takeover 
of the economy. Schedule 1 (Part 2) of the Foreign Investment Promotion Act 
designates a number of small and medium sized investments (in tourism, trade, 
manufacturing, services and fisheries) as 'Reserved Investments'. 

These are supposedly off-limits to foreign investors - only citizens of Vanuatu and 
companies that are 'wholly controlled by persons who are citizens of Vanuatu 
or have all of their shares owned or controlled by persons who are citizens of 
Vanuatu' may run these businesses or hold these jobs. 15 In reality, not only are 
these regulations often flouted, there is also a widely held misconception that the 
reservations limit participation in these areas to ni-Vanuatu (the indigenous people 
of Vanuatu) rather than to Vanuatu nationals, including naturalised citizens. 
The misconception appears to be shared by trade officials, and even the CEO 
of VIPA interchangeably uses the terms ni-Vanuatu', 'locals' and 'citizens' when 
discussing reserved industries and occupations, although the Act is unequivocal in 
its reference only to 'citizen/s'. In the tourism industry, reserved investments 
include: 

guest houses where the number of beds is less than 50, or the number 

of units is less than 10, or where annual turnover is less than Vt20m; 

bungalows, where the annual turnover is less than Vt30m; 

motels and hotels if the total value of the investment is less than Vt1 0m 

or the annual turnover is less than Vt20m; 

local tour agents/operators where the investment is less than Vt50m or 

with annual turnover of less than Vt20m; 

commercial cultural feasts; 

manufacture of handicrafts and artifacts; 

Road transport operators - public taxi and bus services. 



If the intention of the Foreign Investment Promotion Act was to reserve small 
and medium-sized enterprises in tourism for local people and especially for ni- 
Vanuatu, as is widely perceived, this is not being realised. In several reserved 
investment areas, despite strong evidence of entrepreneurship among ni- 
Vanuatu and considerable external support for their efforts to get a fair share of 
the tourism pie, expatriate investors and Vanuatu citizens of European descent 
(including naturalised citizens) have set up successful businesses (sometimes with 
ni-Vanuatu as 'sleeping partners', to get around the reservation) and have come 
to dominate the market. 

What is currently happening in Vanuatu's tourism sector illustrates well the perils 
of rapid investment liberalisation in the contexts of a weak regulatory framework 
and inadequate protections of the interests of local people. 
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Ni-Vanuatu Bungalow businesses 



Under the framework of the TMP, the Vanuatu Government began to encourage 
the concept of building rural bungalows with a view to spreading the benefits of 
tourism to the islands beyond Efate, and drawing ni-Vanuatu into the industry as 
small-scale rural accommodation providers. 

The idea was actively promoted by Provincial Councils and it caught on fast. A 
large number of ni-Vanuatu built bungalows using their own resources in the 
expectation of seeing an influx of tourists and running a lucrative business. They 
were to be sorely disappointed. Bungalow building took place in the absence of 
infra-structural development to support rural tourism, preparatory work to ensure 
that standards were met, and marketing support for bungalows. An association of 
bungalow operators, the Vanuatu Island Bungalow Association (VI BA) was formed. 
It had a marketing arm called Island Safaris, funded by donors including NZ and 
the EU. Working in tandem, these two organisations operated with some initial 
success. However, competition from foreign-owned operators, combined with 
various management difficulties, saw VIBA and Island Safaris fall into disarray. 

Today, ni-Vanuatu bungalow owners, most of whom receive few, if any, tourists 
from one end of the year to the next, struggle to get their 'products' advertised 
by wholesalers in the industry. Some of them complain bitterly about having built 
bungalows on the advice and encouragement of government and about their 
bungalows having deteriorated or been destroyed by a cyclone. 

Some work is being done to try and salvage the situation, including an EU project 
supporting tourism education and training in Vanuatu which has drawn on the 
talents of Wan Smolbag Theatre Group to produce educational radio programmes 
and a comic book on rural tourism. 



The Bungalow Owners 



Nauko Isaac (Manager of Sunset Bungalow) 
and Erick Saman (Manager of Tanna White 
Beach) were in Vila to try and market their 
accommodation businesses in Tanna. They 
had both produced colour brochures for their 
respective bungalows, and were seeking support 
from tourism wholesalers based in Vanuatu. Until 
5 years ago, both Erick and Isaac were working 
for Van Air, Vanuatu's former domestic airline, 
so they are not new to the tourism business. 
There are about 9 bungalow operators in Tanna. 
Five of these are run by ni-Vanuatu. The bulk of 
the business appears to go to the four run by 
expatriates, particularly Whitegrass, which has 
an agent in Vila marketing to wholesalers. Nauko 



and Erick set up their bungalows with their 
own money and without any assistance at all 
from the government. Isaac said he spent about 
600,000 Vatu building and furnishing the 6 
bungalows (total capacity - 9 guests) and setting 
up a restaurant. Erick spent about 500,000 Vatu 
setting up his four bungalows (total capacity - 1 2 
guests) and restaurant. The rates they charge 
(between 2,000 and 4,000 Vatu per bungalow) 
are lower than those charged by the expatriate- 
owned alternatives, but in the last three years, 
Erick says he has only had local visitors to Tanna 
staying in his bungalows -mainly government 
officers who come to Tanna to run workshops, 
and they don't come very often. The rest of the 
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time his bungalows have mostly been lying 
empty. 

Isaac has good connections with a few tour 
companies in Vila, which provide him with three 
or four tourists a month. He has also benefited 
from word-of-mouth recommendations from 
satisfied customers. Erick and Isaac say they are 
doing betterthan the other ni-Vanuatu bungalow 
operators on Tanna. They say marketing is 



very important and operators have to advertise 
themselves with good brochures which show 
their prices, and advertise on the internet. They 
said the bungalows run by expatriates were better 
quality than theirs, but a lot more expensive, at 
7,000 - 8,000 Vatu a night. Both their bungalows 
have electricity - Isaac has a generator - and are 
run as family businesses with their wives and 
other family members handling all the cooking 
and cleaning work. 



Ni-Vanuatu rural bungalow owners are currently stymied by infrastructural 
problems such as inter-island transport constraints, standards issues and marketing 
difficulties, although the recent introduction of high-speed boats promises to 
improve prospects for rural businesses. One of the main problems is bungalows 
are not being promoted much either abroad or domestically, and pre-paid tourism 
packages arranged via overseas wholesalers tend to exclude them. A few lucky 
communities may benefit from being picked as adventure tourism destinations, 
but for the most part, investment in bungalows has not brought much income for 
ni-Vanuatu people. 



Boutique Resorts, Land Sales and Strata Titling 



While island bungalows lie empty, expatriate investors with access to capital and 
markets have successfully moved into the small and medium range tourism 
accommodation market, leasing land and beachside properties to set up 'boutique 
resorts' and pricey 'bed and breakfast' accommodation units. It is possible that 
their annual turnover does take them over the 20 million Vatu limit reserved for 
citizens, but VIPA says it is monitoring VAT returns to make sure. 

Late in 2005, the Vanuatu Daily Post reported that two thirds of Efate had been 
'bought up' by foreign investors. Almost the whole of the Efate coastline is 
reportedly now in foreign hands. The rash of land 'sales' (actually 75-year leases) 
has been triggered by proposed hotel/resort/lifestyle property developments and 
the expectation on the part of custom landowners, in some cases, of lucrative 
returns by way of a share of profits in the case of hotels/resorts, in addition to 
annual lease payments. 'Sales' are negotiated directly between investors and 
custom owners as no regulatory authority exists. Attempted interference by 
government after agreements have been reached, as in the case of Etmat Bay 
which was sold to an Australian by custom owners in Erakor Village, may be 
fiercely resisted by those custom landowners involved in the sale. 16 
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Some of the land purchasers are not genuine investors in tourism but speculative 
buyers. Several developers are engaged in building 'dream homes' for expatriates 
on the beach-side blocks they have acquired, and marketing these abroad (with 
price listings in Australian and NZ dollars) through foreign real estate companies. 
Vanuatu's 2004 telephone directory lists 12 real estate/property development 



companies operating in the country but much of the marketing of Vanuatu 
beachside properties is done via internet. 17 Colour brochures distributed by real 
estate companies testify to a current boom in land and property sales, particularly 
on Efate. In the words of one of our government informants, There are a lot of 
shonkyreal estate agencies and corrupt ministers who are ripping off their people'. 
In several cases, agricultural land leases have been converted to commercial use. 
Customary ownership of land in Vanuatu is constitutionally enshrined (Chapter 
12:73). Non-ni-Vanuatu may lease land for up to 75 years for commercial use but 
may not own land. It is a constitutional requirement for government consent to be 
obtained for all land transactions between 'an indigenous citizen and either a non- 
indigenous citizen or a non-citizen' (Chapter 1 2:79:1), and there are constitutional 
provisions for government to withhold consent if the transaction is 'prejudicial to 
the interests' of the custom owner or owners of the land, the indigenous citizen 
(where he is not the custom owner), the community in whose locality the land is 
situated, or the Republic of Vanuatu (Chapter 12:79:2). 



The Real Estate Agent 



A white researcher ("Susan"), posing as 
an investor looking for a block of land for 
retirement orinvestment, called in to one of 
the real estate agents in Port Vila in May 2006. 
The agent, a long-term expatriate resident of 
Vanuatu, showed Susan schemes of two large 
subdivisions 10 to 15km along the coast from 
Vila. He indicated that a US government grant 
to tar seal the coastal ring road made such 
developments very attractive. His sales pitch for 
the 5,000m2sections included: 

- sections seemed to double in value on every 
re-sale; 

- there were no worries with renewing the lease 
because the traditional landowners would never 
be able to afford to terminate, as they had to 
buy all improvements at market value; 

- the annual lease fee was very low (A$1 50- 
odd) and unlikely to increase much since the 
landownersjust didn't tend to ask for much; 

- Susan could ensure the exclusive use of "her" 
beach by keeping a couple of big dogs and a 
shotgun and making sure locals believed she 
would shoot them if they tried to land fishing 
boats there. 



The agent did acknowledge that he ended up in 
court over every subdivision, because the land 
owners always got upset when they found out 
how much each subdivided section was being 
sold for. He said theyjust didn't understand that 
most of the value was added by the real estate 
agent doing all the work on the subdivision. He 
seemed happy with the level of protection he 
received from the Vanuatu legal system in these 
disputes. 

While Susan and the agent were talking, a 
messenger arrived returning a rejected valuation 
request that the agent had filed with a 
government agency. Valuations were now 
required to be obtained from a registered valuer 
in Vila who had been awarded a government 
contract to do valuations. The agent was 
furious, and after the messenger had gone, told 
Susan that it was outrageous that he had to 
go to someone he appeared to assume would 
be incompetent. (Subsequent enquiries with a 
ni-Vanuatu official revealed that the valuer in 
question is a highly-qualified professional and 
the former head of the Government Valuation 
office). 



Despite these protective provisions in the constitution, custom landowners, often 
blinded by the offers of easy cash, do not appear to appreciate the state playing 
the role of protector of the longer-term interests of present and future generations 
of custom landowners. Without capital, know-how and other support to be able 
to commercially develop their land themselves, many custom-owners have come 
to see the sale of portions of their land - namely their beachfront sections - as a 
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windfall. Some custom landowners reportedly seek out buyers, approaching real 
estate agents to assist them 'sell' their land. 

Vanuatu's land policy has been a target of pro-liberalisation policy advisors. 
During WTO Working Party negotiations on Vanuatu's accession to the WTO, 
strong pressure was put on Vanuatu by some members of the Working Party, 
including the USA, to commit to reforming its land laws, to allow private (and 
foreign) ownership. 18 

The Vanuatu government adamantly resisted these pressures. But, ironically, its 
passing of the Strata Titles Act in 2000 has effectively opened up a market in land, 
and is essentially paving the way to virtual dispossession. By enabling leased land 
to be further subdivided and on-leased to other buyers the Strata Titles Act has 
intensified the land grab and frenzy of land sales on Efate. It has also effectively 
legalised the alienation of Vanuatu land. The Act provides for the registration of 
'strata plans', the subdivision of land into two or more 'strata', the transfer, lease 
and mortgage of subdivided lots, and the issuing of separate certificates of title 
for each lot. It essentially empowers the holders of land leases to subdivide land 
and on-sell lots, and apparently without reference to custom landowners, since 
it includes no requirement that consent for sub-divisions be first obtained from 
custom-owners. 

This is in effect a piece of legislation that liberalises landholding and encourages 
trading in land. It completely subverts the provisions of Vanuatu's Constitution 
enshrining ownership rights in custom-owners. As Director of Wan Smolbag 
Theatre Group, Peter Walker, put it, 'It's a con to say that the land of indigenous 
people is safe because land cannot be sold. Land leased for 75 years is as good as 
owned. If you have to pay for improvements made on the land then even in 75 
years time, who will be able to buy back their land? Meanwhile four generations 
will not be able to use/access the land'. As land increasingly becomes com modified 
and land sales increase, land disputes among ni-Vanuatu are on the rise. A newly- 
established Lands Tribunal now handles land dispute cases which used to dog the 
regular courts. According to a women's rights NGO spokesperson, Merilyn Tahi, 
some of the land disputes have ended in violence, with people being killed, and 
houses being burned down. There is a visible and widening divide between white 
wealth and black poverty as a result of the land sales and property development 
boom, which could be a time bomb. As one of our expatriate informants 
commented 'As a social scientist, I see the possible consequences further down 
the track - it's a social problem which will erupt later and lead to resentment of 
tourism and of tourists. The signs are already there - the high fenced walls to keep 
people out, on the coasts one will see more and more of these exclusive zones 
for the privileged few; people who once had access to the sea as a source of 
livelihood and recreation no longer have it.' A ni-Vanuatu interviewed put it more 
bluntly: This is Condominium coming back, this is colonialism coming back. ..it 
won't be long before we will be slaves'. 

One positive development on the land front is that the Ministry of Lands, under its 
dynamic new Director, Russel Nari, has commenced consultations in the provinces 
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in preparation for a Land Summit, planned to be held in September 2006. It is 
hoped that the outcome of the consultation process and the summit will be a 
compact between the state and landowners under which government will be able 
to play a stronger role in protecting the interests of landowners by laying down 
and enforcing standard reguirements. 



The Custom Landowner's story 



Silas Kalfabun of Erakor Village, Efate, Vanuatu, 
is a custom landowner. As the only male 
amongst his siblings he holds the position of 
head of his family even though he was the last 
born in his family. As a custom landowner, he 
recognises the inter-generational responsibility 
vested in him. Not only must he be mindful of 
the fact that he must look after the interests of 
his own two sons and his sisters' four sons, but 
of their male descendants as well. The land is 
their collective heritage. Silas's family land had 
never been surveyed or legally registered before, 
but after other custom-owners in Erakor agreed 
at the end of 2004 to lease the beachfront areas 
of their land to an Australian investor, Kerry 
Patton, for A$30 million, Silas decided to get his 
family's land properly surveyed and registered. 
He now holds a registered title to the land that 
has been in his family for generations. 

Silas is the only custom landowner in his village 
who decided against giving up his beach front 
for 75 years to the Australian investor. The 
investor said he would build a 5-star hotel on the 
land and thatthe people of Erakor village would 
be given employment in the hotel. Although the 
offer of cash was tempting, Silas hesitated. He 
said he thought about it and thought 'the land 
gives us everything - it is my family's future - 
and the future of future generations'. He also 
believed that what they were being offered for 
their beachfronts was a pittance. He told the 
investor his beachfront was worth 450 million 



Vatu. Although the investor retorted that that 
was 'bullshit', Silas was not far wrong. No 5-star 
hotel has yet been built at Etmat Bay and may 
never have been seriously planned. Instead, the 
land has been subdivided into more than 100 
individual strata-title blocks which are being 
offered for sale via internet, reportedly for 68 
million Vatu each. 

The 37 or so landowners at Erakor who agreed 
to the long-term lease received 15 to 35 million 
Vatu, depending on the acreage. As all monies 
received from the 'investment' had to be shared 
by each custom landowner with members of 
his extended family, the amounts individually 
received were quite small. Many of those who 
received payments used part of it to either 
purchase a bus or build a home in the village. 
Asked how the loss of Etmat Bay had affected 
the village, Silas said the other villagers can no 
longer use the access roads they used to use to 
get to the sea, nor do they have any place on 
the beach to leave their canoes. The area is now 
completely out of bounds for them. They even 
had to agree not to fish in the waters surrounding 
the land they have sold. 

Editor's note, 7 September 2006: It seems 
likely that even more of the land at Erakor will be 
leased - since the original release of this paper it 
has come to light that Silas has been involved in 
negotiations to lease out his land, although thus 
far they have been inconclusive. 



The theme of the land summit will be 'Sustainable Land Management and Fair 
Dealing'. For some landowners it may be a bit like trying to close the gate after 
the horse has bolted, but for others it will not be too late. To some extent, 
Vanuatu's hands may already be tied. It may for instance have already exposed 
itself (through state guarantees to investors via bilateral IPPA agreements or 
investment protection clauses in national legislation) to the risk of being sued by 
land/property investors if their investments are put at risk. 
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The Trade Union Organiser 



Trade unionist Joseph Niel referred to an 
'expatriate community versus locals' situation 
as having emerged in Vanuatu. He said tourism 
sector liberalisation had not only attracted land 
speculators and other con-men, posing as 
tourism investors, the tourism boom had 
brought about 'more exploitation of ni-Vanuatu 
workers'. The industry pays notoriously low 
wages, and the three largest hotels/resorts have 
the reputation of not just paying their workers 
more poorly than small bars and restaurants, but 
also of subjecting them to longer working hours 
without compensation. Moreover, according 
to Joseph, most hotel workers had been 
intimidated and demoralised by seeing unionised 



workers victimised during recent labour disputes 
and strikes in Vanuatu. 'Ni-Vanuatu workers 
have been down-trodden for too long and 
have come to see unions as a waste of time', 
he said. Vanuatu's minimum wage is 20,000 
Vatu a month. But many workers in the industry 
are actually paid much less than this, some as 
little as 16,000 Vatu 19 Le Meridien's ni-Vanuatu 
Assistant Manager, William Pakoa, confirmed 
that 'compared with all other industries, hotel 
workers are the worst paid'. He said most hotel 
workers lived in the shanty town at the edge 
of Port Vila and that the tourist industry had 
indeed 'contributed to the growth of the shanty 
town'. 20 



The role of wholesalers 

Promoting Vanuatu or selling high-priced products? 



An industry which is highly sensitive to political and currency fluctuations, tourism 
is often over-nurtured and highly-subsidised by governments. When the Vanuatu 
Governmentdeclared 2005 the Year ofTourism itincreased its budgetary allocation 
for tourism by 50 million Vatu, bringing to 1 50 million Vatu its subsidisation of the 
industry that year. The amount was matched by Air Vanuatu and was supposed 
to also have been matched by the private sector, but was not, with the expatriate 
hoteliers arguing that they made their contribution through provision of free stays 
when wholesalers come to town. 

There is a cosy relationship between big hotels/resorts and wholesalers. The 
bigger hotels in Vanuatu reportedly rely on wholesalers for about 80% of their 
bookings. Le Meridien, Le Lagon and Iririki Resort are the three largest hotels/ 
resorts in Vanuatu. All three are foreign-owned. They offer package deals through 
wholesalers, including discount deals during the low season. They dominate tourism 
promotion in Vanuatu, even though much of the cost of tourism promotion is 
actually borne by the Vanuatu government. As one of our informants put it "they 
are supposed to sell Vanuatu as a destination, not Iririki or Meridien Resorts. Only 
recently have they begun to do more destination marketing'. 



Wholesalers are paid large commissions (between 20 and 25%) for the work 
they do in selling travel and accommodation packages. Wholesalers are known to 
favour higher-charging service providers to maximise their commission earnings. 
With the emergence of boutique resorts in Vanuatu, all competing at the upper 
end of the tourism market, budget accommodation providers such as bungalow 
operators don't stand much of a chance. Even hotels in the medium range may 
be passed over in favour of higher-priced alternatives. One hotelier reported that 
she had been told by tourists that they had tried to book with her hotel on the 
internet and had been told it was full, but this was untrue. Only a few bungalow 
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operators are being assisted by locally based wholesalers in Vanuatu. 

A recently launched website, worldhotel-link.com, set up by the World Bank- 
sponsored International Finance Corporation (IFC) is aimed at boosting the tourist 
industry in Pacific Island countries and elsewhere by offering an internet-based 
hotel bookings/payments system. 21 Whether any bungalow owners have yet 
benefited from this service could not be ascertained. 



Cruise Tourism - Who Gets What, and Who Decides 



Since 2000, the number of cruise ships visiting Vanuatu has been steadily 
increasing. Four large cruise ships visit Vanuatu regularly. One carries 600 
passengers, the others carry 1 500. Additionally, about 1 smaller ships, each with 
about 1 00 passengers, visit Vanuatu each year with 'explorers' aboard, bound for 
Ambrym. Cruise ships make stops at Port Vila, Mystery Island, Pentecost, Vala 
Island, Champagne Beach, Luganville and Lauren Bay. 

Cruise ships' ports of call receive regular income in the way of docking fees paid 
to local administrative authorities, and handicraft and food sales. South Seas 
Shipping, which is the local agents for P&O, estimates that cruise ships contributed 
about 1 .2 billion Vatu to the Vanuatu economy in 2005, with more spent in Vila 
and Luganville than in the islands. On cruise ship days a lot of money is reportedly 
earned in Pentecost, Epi and Mystery Island. 

Cruise tourism numbers may come to rival stop-and-stay tourists in Vanuatu. Last 
year an estimated 300,000 visitors came to Vanuatu by ship. Among the benefits 
brought by cruise tourism is the employment provided for ni-Vanuatu crew. P&O 
is reported to have been employing 150 ni-Vanuatu on its vessels since 2002. 
Ni-Vanuatu are the only Pacific Islanders working on P&O cruise ships. Training 
for this work is provided by Institut de Technologie de Vanuatu (INTV), South 
Seas Shipping and, for marine engineering and fire-fightingjobs, by the Maritime/ 
Seaman's College on Luganville. According to Captain Klaus, head of South Seas 
Shipping, the local agents for P&O, the minimum wage earned by cruise ship 
workers is AS500 a month, but some ni-Vanuatu earn A$5,000 a month, working 
on commissions and receiving a gratuity for each voyage. 

The impacts of cruise tourism have not all been positive, however. South Seas 
Shipping's practice of using a single transport operator for transporting P&O Cruise 
passengers provides another illustration of the marginalisation of ni-Vanuatu in 
the tourism sector. Adventures in Paradise (an expatriate-owned company with a 
sleeping ni-Vanuatu partner) reportedly holds a virtual monopoly over domestic 
transfers of cruise ship tourists in Vila, depriving dozens of ni-Vanuatu owner- 
operators of a fair share of tourist spending. Adventures in Paradise does hire 
around 18 to 20 ni-Vanuatu-owned buses to augment their own tour buses, 
but local taxi and bus drivers wanted to be able to independently (and more 
cheaply) transport cruise ship tourists to their hotels or to tour sites on Efate. 
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When Hideaway Hotel refused to accept cruise ship passengers brought to the 
hotel independently by local taxi and bus operators, there were incidents of "ugly 
confrontation' at the wharf between ni-Vanuatu taxi and bus operators and the 
tour company, and P&O responded by suspending its scheduled stops in Vanuatu 
until the matter was resolved. 



Mystery Island 

The uninhabited Mystery Island plays host several 
times a month to P&O cruise ships bearing up to 
1 500 tourists, who spend a day soaking up the sun 
and frolicking in its pristine waters before sailing 
off to another island destination. The custom 
owners live on 'the mainland', Aneityum.They 
have exclusive control of this natural attraction 
and have sought to both protect it, and use it for 
a small scale eco-tourism programme. Francois 
Wanieg and Naukai Silas, who serve on the 
community committee which manages Mystery 
Island, were interviewed about the island. They 
explained that the natural attractions of Mystery 
Island are its rich and protected marine life - it 
was declared a Marine Reserve Park by the 
committee five years ago so no-one is allowed 
to fish in its waters or glean marine products 
from its reefs. It is a natural aquarium and they 
want to keep it that way. The 2,000 people to 
whom Mystery Island belongs only fish around 
the mainland. Cruise ships anchor offshore and 
tourists are brought to the island in smaller 
boats. All rubbish is carted back to the cruise 
ship by the ship's crew. 



Attempts by the committee to run bungalows on 
Mystery Island have not been successful. Apart 
from the cruise ships, few tourists come. When 
the cruise ships come to the island, only the 
women selling handicrafts and local produce 
(pineapples and coconuts) make money. The 
ships are reported to set up their own lunch 
barbeques on the beach, with food from on 
board. 

In creating the marine sanctuary at Mystery 
Island, the custom-owners of Mystery Island had 
no assistance from anyone. It has been entirely 
their own initiative and they have shown both 
good custodianship of their natural heritage 
and a strong spirit of economic self-reliance 
in undertaking this project. The community 
has also put the income from the cruise ships 
to good use. The children of Aneityum had to 
leave the island to attend high school until cruise 
ship money was used to build ajunior secondary 
school in 2001 . The school has more than 80 
pupils, some of whom come from other islands 
and classes are offered up to year 10. 



An Adventures in Paradise spokesperson claimed that P&O 'controls what tours 
they sell on board and how much they sell them for', and that Adventures in 
Paradise was just their agent and just do the tours they pre-book on board.' 22 
According to informants in the industry, Adventures in Paradise is only one of a 
number of expatriate-owned tour companies using ni-Vanuatu 'sleeping partners' 
to get around the regulations and complaints have been filed with VIPA about 
them. 

P&O defends its exclusive transport arrangements, saying that it had had bad 
experiences with a ni-Vanuatu operator in the past. It required good quality, 
reliable service, and Adventures in Paradise provided what was required. It also 
complained that there were too many taxis and buses in Vila. 23 
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The Owner - Operator 



Gilbert Kanegai has been a public transport 
provider since 1 984. He said taxi operators had 
started to be adversely affected by expatriate tour 
operators from around 1 991 , when government 
first began trying to grow the tourism industry. 
Tour operators book on board or offer 
packages which tourists purchase on board. 
The government has also been issuing too many 
licences and a lot of ni-Vanuatu are investing in 
taxis, public transport and buses because 'this 
is the only sector in which ni-Vanuatu have an 
opportunity to invest'. He said that the 2005 
Tourism Year promotion had meant nothing to 
the taxi and bus drivers who are still trying to get 
some of the crumbs from the tourism boom. 'If 
the tourism office could find a way of helping 



us get bookings from abroad in packages, that 
would be good', he said. 'We know all about the 
product - we know all about Efate and where to 
take people on the island where the capital is. If 
only government could understand [our needs] 
and work to get us some assistance. It is not 
just a matter of giving us licences - the tourism 
office should be helping us to get a share of pre- 
bookings. It's the only thing that we ni-Vanuatu 
can do.' Gilbert reported that most drivers who 
borrow to buy their vehicles are having to pay 
80,000 Vatu a month (about NZ$1,100) over 2 
or 3 years in loan repayments. Gilbert says on a 
good cruise ship day, a taxi driver can easily earn 
10,000 Vatu. On a bad cruise ship day, he would 
be lucky to make 5,000 Vatu. 



Transport is not the only area where ni-Vanuatu are marginalised. P&O's single- 
operator arrangements appear to extend to other in-port services, such as the 
provision of food parcels for tourists which in Vila is handled by a single, expatriate- 
owned company. 24 



Casinos 



In the hope of attracting a new type of visitor to Vanuatu, tourist-only casinos 
were legalised in the 1 980s, with a single casino operator (a foreign-owned tourist 
hotel) being licensed. However, the move does not appear to have generated 
any increase in tourist numbers. Nor has it generated any economic growth for 
Vanuatu - the casinos are owned and operated by foreigners and all of its profits 
are repatriated abroad. None of the profits from casinos is reinvested in the 
country. 

Tragically, casinos not only fail to benefit Vanuatu economically, they have created 
a significant social problem. Casinos were opened up to locals in 2000 because, 
as one of our informants put it, 'politicians wanted to play'. Six years on, it is 
commonly acknowledged that casinos are today mostly patronised by poorer 
ni-Vanuatu, including women market vendors. In other words, the high social 
costs of gambling are being borne primarily by those who can least afford to 
gamble with their incomes in the vain hope of striking it rich. Wages and earnings 
regularly gambled away sentence the families of gamblers to daily deprivation 
and misery. Out of concern for the growing gambling problem in Vanuatu, the 
Vanuatu Association of NGOs (VANGO) has recently established an advocacy 
coalition to work on the issue. 
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Conclusion 



The pattern that has emerged in Vanuatu is one where most of the benefits from 
the tourism boom are flowing to foreign investors and expatriate residents, with 
ni-Vanuatu scrambling for the crumbs from the table. Where locals need space to 
learn and develop, as in the bungalow and transport businesses, they tend to be 
deprived of the chance to do so by the harsh realities of a market that demands 
compliance from day one with the standardised expectations of an international 
industry that has grown to maturity elsewhere. 

The drive to grow the industry and attract foreign investment is bringing its own 
problems, particularly in terms of land ownership issues. Regulations to protect the 
interests of ni-Vanuatu people in relation to both land ownership and economic 
opportunities are all too easy for sophisticated expatriates to circumvent. Tourism 
could in theory provide sustainable livelihoods for ni-Vanuatu communities. The 
fact that it is largely failing to do so is a signal that the approach to the industry 
needs to be rethought. In order for this to be possible, Vanuatu needs to preserve 
its policy space, so that it can make any changes to laws and regulations that 
may be necessary. Signing up to obligations at the WTO, or under an Economic 
Partnership Agreement with the EU, could permanently deprive Vanuatu of the 
possibility of moving towards a better model for its tourism industry. 



© Oxfam New Zealand, August 2006. 
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end notes 



1. © Oxfam New Zealand, August 2006. 

This paper was written for Oxfam New Zealand by Claire Slatter, an independent 
researcher. Funding for this research was provided by Oxfam New Zealand and 
Oxfam Australia. For the entire paper with appendices visit www.oxfam.org. 
nz. ONZ Advocacy Manager Shuna Lennon provided assistance. The author 
wishes to acknowledge support provided by VANGO, particularly Henry Vira, 
Jocelyn Mete and Andrew Stockwood. The following persons kindly shared 
information during interviews or informal discussions in February 2006: Afzal 
Abdool, Robert Avio, Varun Brown, Fanny Cyril, Frederick Hosea, Nauko Isaac, 
Marc Niel Jones, Silas Kalfabun, Gilbert Kanegai, Captain Klaus, Joe Ligo, Daniel 
Lui, Andy Lynch, Willie Wilson Neribo, Russell Nari. Joseph Niel, William Pakoa, 
Marie Noelle Patterson, Ralph Regenvanu, Kami Robert, John Salong, ErikSaman, 
Naukai Silas, Timothy Sisi, Nic Soni, Merilyn Tahi, Peter Walker, Francis Wanieg, 
Roger Whitley, Max Willie, and Joy Wu. 

2. This compares with 5-1 0% for Solomon Islands, 21 -30% for Fiji, and 41 -50% 
for Palau and Guam (EED/Equations, 2005:6) 

3. Vanuatu Tourism Master Development Plan (1995), A Report prepared by the 
United Nations Development Programme and the World Tourism Organisation 
for the Government of Vanuatu. 

4. Four types of precinct are outlined in the TMP (2004-201 0) - tourism centre 
precincts (in urban or metropolitan areas, close to an international airport, with 
access to good shopping and modern conveniences and services), resort 
precincts (rural coastal areas conducive to leisure and recreational activities), 
natural and cultural precincts (close to villages, offering opportunities for 
cultural exposure, hiking and access to other natural/cultural attractions) and 
historical precincts (with limited access to preserved historical and archaeological 
sites). 

5. See Appendix 2 for a summary of the CRP and its impacts. 

6. Vanuatu Tourism Development Master Plan 2004-2010, Vanuatu National 
Tourism Development Office, Port Vila 

7. Vanuatu Foreign Investment Promotion Act No 15 of 1998. 

8. The E-Business Act of 2000, The International Companies (E-Commerce 
Amendment) Act No. of 2000, Companies (E-Commerce Amendment) Act No. 
Of 2000, A plain English explanation by Hon. Prime Minister Barak T. Sope 
Maautamate, MP www.vanuatugovernment.gov.vu/government/library/ 
Explanation%20of%20the%20ecommerce%20acts.html 

9. VIPA receives and screens investor applications, assists intending investors to 
secure all necessary permits and approvals, and issues and receives payment for 
licences. VIPA is also tasked with promoting foreign investment in Vanuatu and 
regulating the activities of foreign investors. 

1 0. In some sectors, such as forestry, legal power to license logging and saw-milling 
operations is still vested in the minister, which has been a matter of concern for 
some time to the Business Forum, a lobby group of government regulators. 



1 1 . VIPA reports for 2002 to 2004 indicate that this work in resolving complaints 
has saved it from being hit with court cases by investors. 

12. VIPA Annual Report (2003:4) 

13. Ibid. 

14. VIPA Annual Report (2003:6). 

1 5. Article 3.1 (b) Vanuatu Foreign Investment Promotion Act, No 1 5 of 1 998:6. 
Emphasis added. 

1 6. An attempt by VIPA to alert custom landowners to what they were signing away 
on in the Etmat Bay case met fierce resistance from the landowners, who almost 
ran the VIPA board members off their land. 

17. Transpacific Real Estate (http://www.transpacificproperty.com), for instance, 
provides comprehensive information on its web-site to prospective property 
investors in Vanuatu, explaining why land prices are going up in Vanuatu, 'the 
real reason people invest in Vanuatu' and advertising Vanuatu's 'excellent 
landownership system'. In addition to listing land and properties for sale, it 
summarises the many advantages of investing in property in Vanuatu. Amongst 
other things it advises that 'You do not have to be a resident of Vanuatu or 
have employment in Vanuatu to purchase commercial or residential property 
and generate income from this property. You will not pay income taxes in 
Vanuatu on any income that your investment earns although the company will 
have to participate in the sales tax process and pay other government fees such 
as businesses licences etc'. The fees and licenses involved are a 2% stamp duty 
and a 5% registration fee, but Transpacific informs investors that These costs 
are not applicable if the current lessee is a company or trust and the buyer 
simply buys the shares of the company or buys the trust with all its assets', and 
that 'You can purchase the lease as a Vanuatu International Company or as a 
Trust to maximize tax benefits to yourself if necessary.' 

1 8. Customary land ownership systems in the Pacific have come to be considered 
by free-market economic policy advocates a (if not the) primary barrier to new 
investment, and a major risk factor for existing investments, particularly hotel 
and other tourism investments which are dependent on security of land leases. 
EL) GATS requests made of both Papua New Guinea and Solomon Islands in 
2000 included the elimination of restrictions on foreign ownership of land . 
(GATSwatch 2003). 

1 9. Interview with Max Willie who has worked in the hotel industry for nearly 1 4 
years and now works for Shooters Bar in Vila, February 2006. 

20. Pakoa argued that 'wages cannot be raised because occupancy rates are up and 
down' and most of the workers were unskilled. To try to help compensate for 
the low wages paid to hotel workers, Pakoa (who started in the industry as a 
porter) established the Hotel and Motel Workers Association in 1999. Amongst 
other things, the Association secures discount benefits from leading traders for 
its members. It is not a trade union and its membership of 756 possibly exceeds 
the number of workers in the industry who are members of the Vanuatu 
National Workers Union. A majority of unionised hotel workers are Le Meridien 
employees. 

21 . The project's Vanuatu site www.Vanuatu-Hotels.vu is run by a locally based 
company, Vanuatu Standby Accommodation (which acts as the local partner of 
VHL). A free advisory service 'to assist local operators in developing their 
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business' is reportedly offered by the owners of VSA, as part of a VHL 
programme to assist ni-Vanuatu-owned and operated bungalows and medium 
sized accommodation operations (Island Spirit 2006:27). 

22. Vanuatu Daily Post, February 16, 2006 

23. The view that there are too many licensed taxis and buses in Vila is shared by 
others, and ni-Vanuatu investments in public transport businesses are closely 
linked to land sales. Willie Wilson Neribo, president of the Land Transport 
Association, said there was no control on licences and more were being issued 
now than before because three different authorities were issuing licenses - the 
Municipalities, the government (Ministry for Internal Affairs) and SHEFA Province 
(covering Efate, Epi and Tongoa Islands). He estimated that there were about 
600 licensed vehicles now in Vila and this was the main problem. He said there 
had been a flood of imported vehicles coming into Vanuatu in the last 4 years 

- mainly imported from Korea by three Korean importers. Much of the money 
received by ni-Vanuatu from land 'sales' has been invested in vehicles which 
are used both as public transport vehicles ('buses') as well as for tourist transfers 
and independently organised tours of Efate. According to Merilyn Tahi, 
'Everyone is buying buses now- it is seen as a way of fast money making'. Ni- 
Vanuatu predominate as bus and taxi operators and handling transfers and local 
tours is one sector of the tourist industry which should be accessible to them. 
This was evidently the intention of the framers of the Vanuatu Foreign 
Investment Promotion Act, in reserving tour agents and operations with annual 
turnover of less than 20 million and 50 million Vatu respectively for citizens. 

24. A study of cruise tourism in the Caribbean (which enjoys 47% of the cruise 
tourism market and is assisted by economic incentives, infrastructural and 
advertising support from Caribbean states) raises attention to the monopoly 
dimensions and other worrying aspects of this particular mode of tourism, and 
to the fact that affected countries need to address these in the GATS by placing 
limitations under Maritime Transport Services (MTS), not under Tourism Services, 
as cruise ships are classified under MTS and not under Tourism Services (ibid : 23) 
Cruise tourism companies in the Caribbean (where cruise tourists outnumber 
stop-over tourists) have few linkages with local economies (providing most of 
the 'local experience' on board e.g. handicrafts/souvenirs, cultural performances) 
.discourage tourists from going into port citing 'safety' issues, keep their bars, 
shops and casinos open while docked, net most of their profits from on-board 
sales averaging $300 per tourist per day (Klein 2003, cited in Equations/EED 
(2005), and often own exclusive resorts on private islands to which they 
privately shuttle their passengers (Equations/EED2005:22). A far more worrying 
dimension of cruise tourism is its environmental impacts from the common 
practice of dumping ship wastes at sea which are carried back to shore, and 

of polluting harbour and coastal areas while docked (ibid :32). International 
conventions and protocols governing the dumping of wastes in the ocean are 
often flouted by cruise ships with impunity as many of themare registered 
outside their country of origins ('flags of convenience' ) to take advantage of 
tax incentives and cheaper labour' and are therefore hard to prosecute/penalise 
(ibid :32) . A list of toxic effluents' commonly released by cruise ships shows 
a range of wastes from photo processing wastes, dry cleaning fluids, printer 
cartridges, unused pharmaceuticals, batteries, bilge and oily water residue, to 
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glass, cardboard, aluminum and steel cans (ibid :32). According to Captain 
Klaus, P&O cruise ships do not dump waste at sea at all. He said they are 
permitted to off-load up to 50 cubic metres per ship of 'dry garbage' in 
Vanuatu. The ship had to declare what the waste comprised and it did not 
include toxic or fuel waste, mostly packaging waste. The waste was uplifted by 
Vanuatu's Quarantine Department in Vila and Luganville. 
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The Impossibilities of Sustainable Tourism in the 
context of GATS and FTAs in Peru 1 

Rodrigo Rubio Ruiz 



Peru is one of the richest countries with respect to its diversity that has provided the 
largest number of domesticated food products to the world. It has 84 of the 177 
'zones of life', 4400 varieties of plants that feed the population, 3000 varieties of 
potato and 201 6 of sweet potato. It is important to remember this fact for points 
that I make later on. From 1990, a program of structural reforms was imposed 
that has had devastating impacts on large sectors of our 25 million people. As 
a result of the policies applied during the 1 990s, Peru is now considered one of 
the 10 countries that will have a critical level of nutritional security according to 
the FAO (Food and Agricultural Organisation). This is dramatic considering the 
previous data about our country's food capacity. Almost 2 million Peruvians who 
were above the poverty line were pushed below it as a result of the World Bank 
and IMF's structural reform process. 5 million of them do not have access to 
basic health facilities due to their precarious economic condition and 2.5 million 
are unemployed. This economic violence was also accompanied by a process of 
political violence by the Peruvian Government, which even surpasses violence 
during the two most dramatic dictatorships that Latin America has seen. 

Ironically, despite the fact that large portions of the population are impoverished, 
the economic status of some other sectors has never been better in all of our 
history. Peru is considered one of the most liberal countries for investment in Latin 
America. One of the sectors that has benefited the most has been the mining 
industry, one of the most liberalised sectors in Peru with the value of mining 
exports from 1992-2000 approximated at USD 29000 million. The industry pays 
just one kind of tax in Peru, called income tax (benefits or profits) and further, 
according to law, if they invest in projects and programmes of tourism, they don't 
pay even this. 

Tourism in Peru has the distinction of being the most liberalised and de-regulated 
sector of the country, especially after its entry into the WTO and other trade 
agreements. Various government agencies, including Promperu - the institution 
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in charge of promoting tourism in our country, have used terms like sustainable 
tourism and prepared a conceptual framework for tourism promotion. They state 
"First of all we have to say that tourism is an economic activity. As a result, for its 
sustainable development in time, it has to be a profitable activity and capable of 
generating utilities for investors..." (Promperu, 2000). Therefore, as we read, we 
understand that sustainability for them means sustainability of the investors and 
not of the population or the ecology. 

Below is a table, which highlights how tourism has not translated into development 
in our country. We com pare Cuzco- the city receiving the most tourists in Peru with 
Amazonas - a new region that the Government wants to develop for tourism. 



Region 

Cuzco 

Amazonas 



Total Poverty 

(as % of total poverty in the country) 

75.3% 
74.5% 



Foreign Tourist arrivals 

410,448 
1486 



SOURCE: Poverty data - Poverty in Peru, INEI-IRD, June 2000 
Tourist arrivals to lodging facilities - MITINCI, 2001 



Cuzco shows that the arrival of tourists under this economic policy has brought 
neither development nor benefits for the people. Amazonas, which is slightly less 
poor than Cuzco, has been told that tourism will bring development and local 
people have been asked to support these projects. 



Along with these projects, from the year 2000, the government undertook to 
promote investments in tourism and identified Kuelap in Amazonas and the 
beaches in the north ofTumbes for this. It also enacted a lawto carry out a process 
of concession and privatisation in those places by creating a Special Committee 
for Promotion of Private Investments CEPRI-TURISMO, whose task is to "identify, 
evaluate and promote tourist projects to be given in concession to the private 
sector". Two circuits have been identified as well. The first is the South Circuit, 
which at present receives the most tourists in our country with Machu Picchu 
in Cuzco as its central point. The new circuit Chachapoyas - Amazonas has its 
central point as Kuelap. This second circuit is even bigger than the southern circuit 
and almost free for private investors. Some of the benefits provided to private 
investors are privatisation of infrastructure and rights to use and benefit from the 
cultural and natural heritage; exoneration of taxes, exoneration of payments of 
customs rights created or to be created to imports of capital assets; exoneration 
of municipal tributes and tax to cruise boats. Developers have also been given the 
exclusive right to use of beach stretches up to 1 km into the sea. In the context of 
GATS that calls for national treatment, I want to make the point that the above 
concessions are specifically given to huge outside investors and not nationals. Also 
the right to access the coast means that no Peruvian or foreign citizen will be able 
to enter that zone, except for using the services within. 
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In places like Tumbes, the government has authorised the setting up of a new 
resort - the Playa Hermosa over land that belongs to farmers. Another law relating 
to the same project says that the money that investors will pay to the Government 
for lands will be returned to them for their infrastructure, which means that they 
wouldn't pay anything for the land! Further, the same law considers a series 
of sanctions for those who try to undertake any sort of activity, which is not 
authorized within the project area. That is to say if the local population wishes to 
develop a small business of tourism within the area earmarked for this project, 
they could be punished if they don't receive permission and concessions for this 
from the government and the developer. 

There are also other Free Trade Agreements that the government of Peru is 
entering into that specifically promote tourism like the FTA with the United States. 
The agreements include measures to invest in ecotourism that give long leases 
to private entrepreneurs over forest areas in Peru. The concessions include the 
right to export intellectual property and biological diversity of the region. And 
we realise that here live rural communities whose main livelihood is subsistence 
agriculture. Other aspects of the agreement that give concessions to large US 
companies for exports minerals and gas will result in unemployment and loss of 
land of these native communities. And then of course, this will ease the process 
of tourism concessions and privatisation in the region. 



end notes 



1 . Translated from Spanish 
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GATS Dilemma in the Web of Tourism 1 
EQUATIONS 



As early as a decade ago policy makers in developing countries were a lot more 
circumspect about the ability of free trade to foster all round economic growth 
in their countries. At the 1986 GATT (General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs) 
ministerial, in the tourist resort of Punta del Este, Brazil and India led the fight 
in opposing the entry of the so-called "new issues" into the already burgeoning 
basket of free trade. The position of the Group of ten- G-10 2 was simple as it 
was unquestionable. They had lost faith in the GATT system to function as a fair 
trading platform and believed that unless fundamental inequities were addressed 
they would oppose the entry of new issues. The new issues also happened to be 
areas where they had little to gain from multilateral trade - Investment Measures, 
Services and Patents (see Dubey 1 996, Shukla 2000). The most controversial issue 
was the question of Services and the formal position of the Group of ten was 
that there could be no negotiation of services in the new round (Shukla 2000). 
In spite of spirited opposition, the ministerial meeting decided to launch the 
most comprehensive round of trade negotiations in the history of the GATT. The 
compromise at Punta del Este was that the proposed agreement regulating trade 
in services would be reflective of the concerns of the G-10. Among other things 
it would have a clear developmental orientation and there would be due respect 
for national laws and regulations. Suffice to say that what emerged in Marakkesh 
in 1994, at the end of the Uruguay Round of negotiations, was anything but that. 
The developmental aspects were couched in perambulatory language, hence not 
legally enforceable, and the General Agreement on Trade in Services (henceforth 
GATS) clearly intruded deeply into the hitherto sovereign space of domestic policy. 
Ten years after the agreement has been in force, many developing countries 
have adopted a position of compromise rather than the earlier one of absolute 
opposition. Although there is little empirical evidence in support of benefits to 
developing countries from services liberalisation, the pressure for making binding 
commitments and submitting revised offers persists. Recent negotiations in the 
WTO are raising alarm bells as trends indicate very little dissent from developing 
countries on the matter of services. As talks pick up pace in the run-up to the 6th 
WTO Ministerial Conference in Hong Kong this year-end, critical questions - of 
access to basic services, environmental and social safeguards and the desperate 
need to retain policy space by governments - remain unanswered. 
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This paper will use the complex web of tourism to show the need for caution in 
opening up the services sector in this round of negotiations. Understanding the 
GATS through Tourism has its advantages, as tourism is prominent in the GATS 
for several reasons. Tourism has received commitments from 1 28 WTO Members, 
more than any other sector under the GATS and is advanced as a sector in which 
developing countries have much to gain. Being a complex and fragmented industry 
it is connected to virtually all the services sectors in the classification list. This 
examination would thus simultaneously throw light on problems with the GATS 
in general. The paper begins with an assertion that GATS rules go beyond what is 
normally understood as trade and the agreement is primarily driven not by member 
governments but by a potent corporate agenda. Much of the paper's arguments 
are based on a vision for tourism based on the principles of local participation, 
environmental protection and socialjustice. Many regional and local governments 
have begun to understand this language as more light is thrown on the negative 
impacts of this industry. An equitable tourism requires careful planning at all levels 
and the involvement of all stakeholders, especially local communities who are 
directly and most profoundly impacted by it. Tourism's presence in the GATS also 
goes against other international commitments of member countries in Multilateral 
Environmental Agreements and Protocols. The paper ends with the assertion that 
as important is the need for the WTO to reflect on developmental priorities of 
majority of its members; is the commitment of member nations to reflect on 
needs of majority of their citizens and protect the environment. Once these simple 
principles are accepted and internalised in policymaking the WTO can achieve its 
purported objectives 3 and tourism can play a more meaningful role in meeting 
important environmental and social objectives. 



The GATS 

Beyond Trade Issues 



The push for the inclusion of services and investment was the result of the US 
acquiring a decisive competitive edge in trade in services in the 1 980s (Dubey 1 996) 
and both the WTO staff and the European Commission now acknowledge that 
there would be no GATS without the push and support of services multinationals 
from the developed countries 4 . In fact as early as 1985 the Indian Commerce 
Secretary Prem Kumar voiced India's apprehensions in the New York Times when 
he said, 'Liberalisation of trade in services may not result in comparative advantage 
and the protection of infant industries in less developed countries. Besides it may 
impinge on National sovereignty and economic ambitions' (EQUATIONS 2001a). 

Broadly defined the GATS is the first multilateral agreement to provide legally 
enforceable rights to trade in services. The Punta del Este compromise, though 
largely violated, proved to be a strong factor in deciding the basic framework 
of the GATS. The agreement that countries acceded to, in Marakkesh 1994, 
was unique in two important respects in that it followed both a top- down and 
bottom-up approach. The WTO principles of Most Favoured Nation (MFN) and 



transparency apply to all services sectors in the GATS classification list. National 
treatment and Market access provisions currently apply only to those sectors that 
a member country lists in its schedules of commitments. 

The agreement applies to all forms of government and government measures 
regulating trade in services. Article 1 [3] of the legal text 5 of the GATS which 
talks of the scope of the agreement mentions that in 'fulfilling its obligations 
and commitments, each member shall take such reasonable measures as maybe 
available to it to ensure their observance by regional and local governments 
and authorities and non governmental bodies within its territory'. The GATS 
classification list consists of twelve services sectors, which are further sub divided 
into 160 sub sectors 6 . 

Services have tended to be a more regulated sector than others because some of 
them are not just commodities which consumers can do without if they cannot 
afford them. These include basic services like the provision of health, water and 
education. The agreement has been strongly attacked for the inclusion of these 
non- trade issues that the WTO secretariat responded in February 2001 with 
a booklet titled 'GATS - Fact and Fiction' 7 . In page 12, the secretariat agrees 
that most public services will be covered under GATS clauses but mentions that 
governments are free to decide if they should be privatised or liberalised. This is 
at best a partial truth as horizontal principles of MFN and Transparency are thus 
applicable to virtually all services. The 'freedom to commit' clause is predictably 
devoid of any understanding of the political context in which negotiations 
in the WTO take place. Over 50 years of multilateral trade have clearly shown 
that the developed countries hold the cards in these deliberations. The unequal 
power relations within the WTO are now well documented (see Dubey 1996, 
Shukla 1993 and 2000) and the presence of basic services in the classification 
list is a veritable threat to millions in developing countries who need a high level 
of subsidised, if not free, service delivery for survival. Ensuring adequate and 
affordable access to basic services for all citizens is frequently seen as one of the 
core jobs of governments. In spite of its potential impacts the GATS, unlike the 
TRIPS and Agreement on Agriculture, has received little public attention in India 
and other developing countries but this is unlikely to last. In April 2001 over 400 
organisations from 53 countries called on their governments to immediately invoke 
a moratorium on the GATS 2000 negotiations and devote the remaining two 
years of the scheduled talks to conducting a comprehensive sectoral assessment 
and removing clauses in the GATS that tie the hands of governments 8 . In August 
2001, the United Nations Sub-Commission on the Promotion and Protection of 
Human Rights adopted three resolutions calling into question the impact of key 
aspects of the globalisation process on human rights. Applying, for the first time, 
a human rights perspective to the GATS, the Sub-Commission recommended that 
the WTO include consideration of the human rights implications of the GATS 
on the provision of basic services, such as affordable and accessible health and 
education services. The argument that in its current shape, the GATS cannot be 
purported to be a 'development agreement' is gaining strength, as its covert 
corporate bias now stands exposed. 
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The Complex web of Tourism 

Issues at stake 

In the ongoing debate on the GATS much attention, and rightly so, has been focussed 
on the above mentioned non-trade aspects of the agreement. Tourism, seen as a 
tradeable service, has escaped the attention of many critical groups fighting this 
fundamentally flawed document. By definition, tourism activities are inextricably 
linked to other service sectors - whether construction, distribution, environmental 
or transport services. This is precisely what makes tourism liberalisation through 
the GATS an extremely dangerous proposition; as the means for such liberalisation 
are not limited to the GATS' domain of 'tourism services' but overflows into the 
negotiating mandate of several other service sectors. For instance, services like 
water distribution and purification, waste management; landscaping (which fall 
under the umbrella of 'environmental services'), construction and transportation 
(by road, rail, air and water) are intrinsically linked to tourism but are negotiated 
under different sub-sectors of the same agreement. A recent paper by UNCTAD 
highlights the link between distribution services and tourism, acknowledging that 
internet-based distribution of tourism services has become crucial for effective 
market entry and competitiveness of operators from developing countries 9 (see 
UNCTAD, 2005). There are even serious ambiguities arising out of the GATS 
Classification list that are to be addressed. Countries of the Caribbean, desperate 
to regulate the unsustainable activities of cruise ships are in fix as to where to 
table their regulations as cruise ships involved in 'tourism' activities are classified 
by the GATS under 'maritime services' 10 . Evidently, the implications of services 
liberalisation through the GATS for domestic tourism in developing countries, is 
immense. 

Multilateral trade in tourism is expected to bring in substantial amounts of foreign 
exchange, generate income and employment and hence bring development to 
countries of the south, particularly those that are faced with a crisis in their primary 
and secondary sectors. Notions of development have continually evolved keeping 
in consonance the definitions provided by western theories and prescriptions. The 
tourism led development model is one such avatar, promising not only to bring 
visible and ostensible benefits in terms of infrastructure and employment but also 
protect the environment. Peddled by multilateral agencies, as an export industry 
that supposedly fills foreign exchange coffers, it has been readily embraced by 
most southern governments. 

India's initial economic argument against multilateral trade in services is especially 
true for the tourism industry. International tourism continues to be characterised 
by huge imbalances in the share of business and distribution channels, between 
tourist sending and receiving countries, with the bulk of economic and political 
power held by the former. It is today the largest industry in the world 11 and is 
fast expanding. Tourism's continuous geographical spread and diversification of 
products has implied that the share of Europe and the US - the major tourism 
players has decreased and is expected to fall further. In 1995 Europe's share of 
tourist arrivals was 60% of the world total. By 2003 it had fallen to 57.8%. This 
has been matched by a persistent increase in arrivals into Asia, Africa and the 
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Middle East. With nature and culture as today's catchwords more travellers set 
out in search of exotic cultural experiences the developing world has to offer. 
Visitor arrivals into southern destinations have also increased on account of the 
emerging needs for leisure and 'exotic holidays' of certain economically well-off 
sections of their people - China and India are cases in hand. The signs are clear 
- destinations have begun shifting south. Whether the archaeological remnants 
of the Maya and Inca civilisations of South America, the 'biodiversity hotspots' of 
Asia or the wildlife of Africa; the colours, culture and cuisines of the developing 
world have begun to lure the international tourist. A destination maybe halfway 
across the globe but the design of the GATS ensures that they can be controlled 
by multinationals from the north. It is in this unequal context, that GATS' promises 
of development to the south need to be understood and critiqued. 

The Tourism developmental debate in India is also intricately linked to the reasons 
that attract tourists and hence the industry. It is the rich natural heritage spread 
along the forests, mountains, coasts and rivers, all of which are the living spaces 
of communities, which constitute the 'Tourism product'. Even Protected Areas, 
which have by definition prohibited commercial activities, are now being seen 
as potential tourism areas 12 . It is the location of tourism, a resource - intensive 
activity, in these areas that gives rise to a conflict of interests between the needs 
of local communities and conservation with the needs of a consumer oriented 
industry which understands nature as an economic commodity. 



Tourism and the abuse of the coast 



The ten coastal states and two island groups of India face constant pressures from 
urbanisation and related land reclamation, and port development (EQUATIONS 
2000f). Until a few years back, the abuse of coastal lands in Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Pondicherry and Tamil Nadu was on account of intensive 
industrialisation, while the adverse impacts of tourism on coastal environment and 
communities was clearly emerging in Kerala and Goa. Today however, tourism - 
hitherto perceived as a 'smokeless industry', has emerged as a major contributing 
factor to degradation along the entire coastline of the country. 

Kovalam, a small village in Kerala, stands as a stark reminder of the damage 
that unplanned tourism can inflict on the local people and environment. Today 
the fishing village does not exist. In its place one finds unplanned hotels and 
restaurants most of them located hardly ten metres from the sea in violation of 
the Coastal Regulation Zone guidelines 13 . There are more that 1 50 resorts, shacks 
and restaurants in a single ward of the Panchayat. The construction of buildings 
has drastically increased the rate of sea erosion with the sea ingress reaching up 
to five metres every year. Hotels discharge their waste into an open sewer that 
runs parallel to the beach. Tourism induced inflation has led to an increase in 
land prices and essential commodities. Now written off as a 'spent destination' 
tourism in a sense has abandoned Kovalam and is spreading to nearby villages, 
displacing again the same communities it displaced when it emerged in Kovalam 
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(see EQUATIONS 2000f and Jacob 1998 for details). The emergence of tourism 
in nearby relatively untouched areas like Vizhinjam, Chappath, Pulinkudy and 
Varkala is likely to see a heightened 'Kovalam effect' as many large hotel groups 
and resorts have joined in for the tourism spoils. 

Three and a half decades of mass tourism have made the once pristine beaches 
of Goa sad exemplars of haphazard development. There are around 400 hotels 
and 350 shacks in and around the beaches. More than 77% of these are located 
along the beach, almost every one of them within the 200-meters of the High 
Tide Line (EQUATIONS 1997). Destroyed sand dunes and an erosion prone coast 
is what is left of Goa today. In 1996 the National Committee on Tourism, Planning 
Commission of India observed; 'the natural charm of coastal area and marine 
area is being adversely affected by massive tourist development. Goa can be cited 
as an example. The beach resort facilities are spread all along the coastline of 
Goa. They undermine the natural sand dunes ecosystems of the coastal areas. 
The uncontrolled spurt in construction activity provoked by tourist influx in Goa, 
particularly the extraction of sand dunes for development works has led to a 
continual erosion of coastal areas by the relentless sea'. 

Similar situations prevail in the beach tourism centres of Mammallapuram and 
Kanyakumari in Tamil Nadu. Coasts adjacent to these tourism centres face 
severe erosion and sea accretion. The community in Kanyakumari is sandwiched 
between the high-rise buildings and the erosion prone beach, without space to 
even park their boats. In Mammallapuram two hotels, the Temple Bay Ashok and 
Taj Fishermen's Cove, have lost substantial property due to the accretion of the 
sea (EQUATIONS 2000c). Coastal tourism in Tamil Nadu has also come with its 
social costs as beach destinations have turned into centres for prostitution, child 
sexual abuse and trafficking of women and children for sexual purposes. 

A worrisome trend is now emerging in Coastal Karnataka where the state 
government, in keen pursuance of a 'Kerala tourism model' has permitted the 
ad-hoc mushrooming of hotels, resorts and other tourism establishments along 
its coastal stretches. Sandwiched between the increasingly congested beaches of 
Kerala and Goa, Karnataka 's little-known beach spots like Gokarna, Murudeshwar, 
Malpe and Karwar are today prominent on the tourist map and also on the map 
of CRZ violations 14 . 

The tourism industry has not spared other coastal stretches of the country with a 
constant search for non-traditional locales. A classic example of this syndrome was 
the preposterous idea floated by the Sahara Group (one of the biggest industrial 
conglomerates in the country with an active stake in the civil aviation, retailing, 
entertainment and tourism industries) of undertaking a Rs 540 crore (Rs 5400 
million or Rs 5.4 billion) ecotourism project in the marshes of the Sundarban 15 
Biosphere Reserve in West Bengal. Against a complex setting of habitation impacts, 
conservation issues and communities fighting to retain their traditional fishing 
rights, the government in January 2004 cleared the Integrated Sahara Tourism 
Circuit Project, covering 868 acres in five regions of Kolkata, Sagar, Frasergunj, 
L-Plot, Kaikhali and Jharkhali 16 . The once official project website had the following 
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to say in its favour - "The Sunderbans Project is an ambitious project to develop 
the country's biggest delta in West Bengal into a world-class tourist centre" and 
therefore the project features included varying accommodation facilities including 
cottages and floating boathouses, modern aqua sports, spa, health centre, club 
house and casino, state-of-the-art communication and transportation systems. If 
implemented, apart from the obvious damage to the fragile ecosystem, the project 
would certainly have displaced several traditional fishing villages or rendered them 
economically helpless by denying access to the waters. It took a prolonged and 
sustained campaign by local communities and civil society groups to highlight the 
absolute unsustainability of the venture, finally resulting in the shelving of the 
project in March 2005. 



The social dimensions of an economic argument 



Tourism is linked to people, depends on people and thrives because of people. If 
this is an acceptable premise, then it follows logically that tourism development 
has undeniable social dimensions to it; and therefore that if such development 
is unregulated its social costs are high. The tourism industry and proponents of 
its 'economic efficiency' argument are the first to divorce the activity from its 
obvious and visible social aspects. This must have to be a blinkered understanding 
of a sector, which depends on local cultures, entrepreneurship and labour for its 
survival. 

There is a perceivable global myth that tourism begins and ends with five star hotels 
and resorts - nothing could be farther from the truth. In developing economies, 
a substantial portion of domestic tourism comprises of small and medium 
enterprises (SMEs). Several of these fall within the ambit of what is conventionally 
defined as the unorganised or informal sector. Most SMEs are locally based and 
thus backward linkages to the economy - like local employment and purchase 
of local commodities - are strong. In recognising their role in sustainable tourism 
development, the CBD's (Commission on Sustainable Development) Guidelines 
for Tourism Development have stressed the need for governments to support 
them financially and technically and reducing administrative burdens. 

However, despite these initiatives, the industry model for tourism development, 
supported by the government, is biased in favour of large enterprises. In India, 
successive national and state tourism policies have devised incentive structures 
that include tax holidays, provision of free basic infrastructure (like land, water 
and electricity) and prolonged tax exemption schemes in favour of large tourism 
projects. SMEs have had to bear the brunt of the anti competitive practices of the 
big tour operators and most of them are likely to go under if there is unrestricted 
foreign entry into domestic tourism markets. They do not have access to cutting 
edge technologies to get direct bookings and the possibility of imposing labour 
and environmental standards 17 will ensure their exit from the market. In spite of 
examples from states like Kerala, where local communities have exhibited their 
ability to successfully run tourism ventures with local skills, the development 
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agenda remains skewed in favour of domestic and multilateral giants in the hope 
of bringing in the much elusive 'foreign direct investment' into tourism. 

Such a framework has severely restricted the economic benefits of tourism 
development from percolating to local levels. The World Tourism Organisation 
and other UN Bodies statistics indicate that the leakage rate of tourism receipts in 
developing countries ranges from 20% in Thailand to over 80% in few economies 
of the Caribbean 18 . In tourism leakages can take the form of repatriated profits 
to the country of origin of the hotel chain, repayment of foreign loans, imports 
of equipment, materials and consumer goods to cater to the needs of the tourist. 
It is clear that which such high leakage rates, the much propagated 'linkage 
effect' of tourism would not work and fail to bring in substantial incomes for local 
populations. 

In addition to the questionable economic benefits that tourism brings to local 
economies, there is the added burden of reckless resource usagethat communities 
have to grapple with. Tourism is a resource-intensive industry that places a high 
demand on natural, environmental and cultural resources of a destination, which 
it assumes, are at its disposal. In India, more than thirty years of haphazard 
and unregulated tourism development has brought hill destinations like Ooty, 
Masinagudi and Kodaikanal on the brink of a severe water crisis. The irony is 
classic, considering that they are located in the Western Ghats which receives 
an annual average rainfall of 7000 mm during the peak monsoon season 
(EQUATIONS, 2004). 

The problems of unsustainable resource usage are heightened in the context of 
recent mantra of ecotourism being invoked by the tourism industry. Ecotourism 
has become the developmental paradigm of a reformed tourism industry but it 
remains a fashionable phrase that everyone pays homage to but no one cares to 
define clearly. To a large extent the danger of the phrase lies in its ambiguity. It 
has allowed the tourism industry access into hitherto untouched areas around the 
world without having to compromise on, their raison d'etre - profit. The Indian 
state tourism minister's conference on ecotourism virtually declared the whole of 
the country as potential ecotourism destinations 19 . While this conference gave the 
much-needed fillip to industry, a conservation led effort on regulating ecotourism 
in forest areas was stymied. The Wildlife tourism guidelines initiated by the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests in 1994 have only recently been accepted 
after prolonged delays. National parks and wildlife sanctuaries thus allow tourism 
in the absence of well-defined regulatory mechanisms. Such unchecked tourism 
development hasjeopardised the rights and identities of indigenous communities 
living in these forests and dependent on its resources for their survival and 
sustenance. So while, a tourism resort located inside a forest is looked upon as a 
novel model of 'green initiatives'; indigenous peoples are labelled 'encroachers' 
and 'poachers' or simply put - criminals. 

These concerns are not unique to the areas mentioned above. As state 
governments turn to tourism as a means to development the fallacies of centralised 
tourism planning are increasingly evident. Its adverse impacts, on ecosystems, 
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local economies, women and children, cultures and local regulatory bodies, are 
conveniently ignored in the mad rush for foreign exchange. Hotels and related 
infrastructure like roads and electricity generation plants consume huge amounts 
of energy, water and generate pollution and wastes often in ecologically fragile 
destinations that are unsuited to deal with such impacts. But Tourism continues 
to be one of the least regulated industries in the country. In the Environmental 
Impact Assessment (EIA) Notification of 1992, tourism projects in forest regions 
are not mentioned in the list of projects requiring environmental clearance from 
the Central Government. 



Signs of change: community-based tourism initiatives 



In what might seem like a hopeless situation, there are however strong rays 
of hope emerging. Communities and local bodies are asserting themselves in 
gaining a hold of tourism development in their areas. In a historic declaration 
on biodiversity conservation and ecotourism the Gram Sabha Lata of Chamoli 
Uttaranchal resolved on October 1 4, 2001 to follow a community-based method of 
tourism management 20 . The declaration has twelve salient points. Point 4 mentions 
that in any tourism related enterprise in the area preference would be given to 
unemployed youth and underprivileged families. Point 5 ensures the involvement 
and consent of the women of the region at all levels of decision making while 
developing and implementing conservation and tourism plans. The Declaration 
acknowledges the spirit of Agenda 21 of the 1992 Earth SummitinRioand draws 
inspiration from the Chipko movement, which was born in the surrounding hills. 
In the state of Jharkhand 'Johar' a group representing indigenous peoples of the 
area has formulated a conservation-oriented people centered tourism policy even 
before the government could get its act together. The policy has been sent to the 
Jharkhand government forcing it to respond to the aspirations of the people who 
were part of the struggle for statehood 21 . 

In Goa, following an intensive struggle, there is now the practice of issuing shack/ 
restaurant licenses only to locals. Similarly only tourist taxis whose owners are 
from within the village are permitted to park their taxis in front of the hotel in 
the village 22 . One of the main messages from the recent South Asian Regional 
Conference on Ecotourism 23 held in January 2002 in Gangtok, Sikkim was on the 
involvement of local communities in tourism development thereby contributing to 
biodiversity conservation. Delegates felt that before tourism was planned for any 
region it was important to study some key issues of which the most crucial was to 
find whether the local community wanted tourism in the area or not. 

In the village of Khonoma, located in the state of Nagaland, North-Eastern India, 
an alternative model of community-led tourism development is taking shape. In 
the well-structured democratic process of the village, it was the community, which 
took a decision to bring in tourism and improve the living conditions of the people. 
The thrust is on supporting alternative eco-friendly technologies based on intrinsic 
conservation properties; conduct an environmental impact assessment including 
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social aspects and open specific areas for tourism purposes with limited access. 
As tourism in Khonoma has emerged from a need expressed by the community, 
it follows that it will be developed on the basis of guidelines, regulations and 
priorities decided by them. The community has clearly stated that the tourist flow 
has to be regulated. The village can begin with facilitating accommodation for 20 
tourists and gradually increase the numbers. Considering the environmental and 
social sensitivity of the region, several pertinent regulations like regulating traffic 
in the forests, limiting cooking to designated places with proper waste disposal 
mechanisms and even guidelines to regulate the noise level in the forests have 
been put in place (see Khonoma Tourism Development Board, November 2004). 

Such initiatives are not without international support and sanction as a visible 
area of success is the acceptance of policy makers of tourism's impacts on the 
environment. Though at the 1992 Conference of Rio no separate chapter in 
the Agenda 21 24 was devoted to tourism, it is now an issue in the Rio follow- 
up process with the United Nations Commission on Sustainable Development 
(CSD) adopting an international programme of work on tourism and sustainable 
development since April 1 999. Tourism's adverse impact on bio diversity is also a 
significant area of deliberations in the Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD), 
to which 183 countries are party 25 . Since the fourth meeting of the Conference 
of Parties [COP4] in May 1 998 efforts have intensified at the international level to 
develop tourism programmes that are in agreement with the three objectives of 
the CBD, which are contained in Article 1 . 

The conservation of biological diversity 

The sustainable use of its components 

And fair and equitable sharing of the benefits and in particular to encourage 

the knowledge and practices of indigenous people. 

The fifth meeting of the Conference of parties to the CBD [COP-5], May 2000 
accepted formally the invitation to participate in the international work programme 
on sustainable tourism development under the UN CSD and seventh meeting 
[COP-7] held at Kuala Lumpur in 2004, formally accepted the guidelines 26 . Other 
important international initiatives in support of sustainable, community-led tourism 
initiatives include the Berlin Declaration on Biodiversity and Tourism, 1997 27 , the 
World Tourism Organisation (WTO-OMT) Manila declaration on the Social impact 
of Tourism, 1997 28 , the United Nations Environment Programme guidelines for 
sustainable tourism, the ECPAT Code of Conduct for the Protection of Children 
from Sexual Exploitation in Travel and Tourism 29 , the International Cultural Tourism 
Charter, 1 999 and the WTO-OMT Global Code of ethics for Tourism 30 . It is evident 
that these international guidelines and directives, to which national governments 
are signatories, emerge from the need to sustain international efforts in ensuring 
sustainable tourism development. 
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The GATS dilemma 



It is into this complex web of Tourism that the GATS enters as an uninvited guest. 
Tourism's presence in the GATS is far too removed from local realities in tourism 
destinations as the language of sustainability, benefit sharing, conservation and 
democratisation is excluded from the WTO lexicon. There is no questioning the 
fact that tourism is an immensely lucrative activity and a source of employment 
-both direct and indirect, for millions worldwide. But the commitments of 
developing countries, reflecting this blinkered understanding of tourism, needs 
to be questioned. 

A study of the legally binding commitments (at the end of the Uruguay Round in 
1994) made in tourism by several developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America indicates a worrying trend of market access being granted with negligible, 
and in some cases absolutely no limitations. One has to recognise that the ability 
of policy makers to arrive at possible limitations, given that prudential regulation 
on limiting tourism activity varies in response to the ecological fragility of areas, 
requires enormous capacity and the ability to foresee future development. The 
inability of trade negotiators who are inept at environmental policies (and who 
have not consulted with their respective Ministries of Environment as in the case 
of India during the 1994 commitments) to do this is evident. Consider that only 
Egypt deemed it necessary to specify that inland water passenger and/or local 
tours are subject to the physical capacity of the Nile River 31 . 

That the GATS is being pushed by a corporate agenda raises further concerns 
in the context of tourism - clearly a sector where huge corporations control a 
substantial chunk of the market Benavides (2001). In Europe integrated tour 
suppliers sell more than 60% of the packages. The monopoly of large corporations 
holds true not just in the hotel or tour packages sub-sectors but also on vital 
aspects of access to Global Distribution Systems. A recent paper by the UNCTAD 
Secretariat on Distribution Services draws attention to the fact that four Global 
Distribution Systems manage about 80% of the world tourism market and that 
such domination will lead to unbalanced trade benefits and a deepening of the 
leakage effect. Without the clauses of the GATS, the tourism industry has used 
various anti competitive techniques like de- racking 32 , exclusive use of the Global 
Distribution Systems (GDS) and Computer Reservation Systems (CRS) as barriers 
to market entry to secure higher commissions from the smaller tour operators 
and hotel chains in the developing countries. In India the Swiss Multinational 
Kuoni, by taking over the major domestic player SITA, controls a majority of 
both the inbound and outbound tourists. With the GATS clauses coming into 
effect it is clear that the domestic economy gets only a nominal amount of the 
profits generated. Article XVII on national treatment implies that there can be no 
discriminatory treatment of foreign players. Selective promotion of SMEs (Small 
and Medium Scale Enterprises) and restrictions regarding cross border payments 
will be ruled as violations if a country has committed to National treatment and 
market access under GATS disciplines. 
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The imminent danger in the GATS is that it only vaguely addresses environmental 
concerns in Articles XIV and XX 33 dealing with "general exceptions" and 
"exhaustible natural resources". With respect to measures to control trade the 
GATS says that it "could take the form of defining certain standards for the 
service concerned or limiting the effect of the service activity". The GATS text 
goes on to say that this does not imply that Article XIV can be used to justify the 
imposition of these restrictions and an alternative available for members would 
be to request renegotiations of their commitments. These restrictions will result 
in a number of complexities, especially if a country has unlimited commitments 
in a sector. The renegotiation process is devoid of any meaning through what 
is known as the 'ratchet' effect. Article XXI, which allows for modification or 
withdrawal of a commitment states that due notice of three months must be given 
after the commitment has been in place for three years. It requires negotiations 
with all the affected members and is subject to compensation by the affected 
parties. Ultimately it may be subject to retaliation within the rules, of the dispute 
settlement body, by affected countries. 

The Market Access provisions (Article XVI) clearly state that if a country has made 
unlimited commitments in a sector it cannot limit the number of service providers. 
The GATS Committee on Specific Commitments has clarified that even if you do 
not discriminate against foreign providers, you cannot limit the number of service 
suppliers, domestic or foreign. To put this in tourism parlance it negates the core 
principles of ecotourism and sustainable development. For e.g. the clause can be 
interpreted to call into question the viability of a hotel complex being denied entry 
into an ecologically fragile area on the basis of local environmental laws. 

Above all, Article VI of the GATS pertaining to domestic regulation sounds 
the final death knell to integrate environmental safeguards or other pertinent 
regulations into its framework. Clause 4 of Article VI states that rules must 
be formulated with a view to ensure that measures relating to qualification 
requirements and procedures, technical standards and licensing requirements do 
not constitute unnecessary barriers to trade in services. Accordingly the Working 
Party on Domestic Regulation (WPDR), a sub-committee of the WTO's Committee 
on Trade in Services has been mandated with developing disciplines to ensure 
that domestic regulation in services do not become unnecessarily burdensome. 
In tourism, the scope of Article VI can be threatening extensive and bring into 
question the legitimacy of several national, state and local regulations put in place 
to achieve environmental or social objectives. 

Take for instance the case of the Coastal Regulation Zone (CRZ) Notification 1 991 , 
a regulation passed under the Environmental (Protection) Act of 1986 in India. 
The CRZ is one of the most powerful environmental legislations in the country, 
designed to regulate development along the coast and includes strict zoning 
norms, licensing requirements and clearance mechanisms to achieve the same. 
However, in its 15 years of existence the notification has gone through 15 statutory 
amendments, indicating persistent efforts by industry and government to dilute 
its provisions. A recent submission of the National Fishworkers' Forum states that 
a survey conducted by them reveals nearly 728 visible violations of the CRZ along 
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the entire coastline, many of them owing to illegal tourism establishments. The 
CRZ, clearly, is an exemplar of a pertinent environmental regulation being poorly 
implemented and facing repeated threats from industry for its dilution and even 
complete removal. In the context of recent natural disasters like the tsunami, 
even governments have now come to acknowledge the lack of adherence to 
coastal regulations as a pertinent cause for aggravating impacts and devastation 
along coasts in South Asia - many of them housing international tourist beach 
destinations 34 . With such a scenario, little doubts that with the onset of the GATS, 
Article VI will be invoked by industry lobbies operating in the construction, tourism 
and transportation sectors (all included in the GATS) tojettison the CRZ and open 
coastal stretches for unbridled development. 

A similar fate may meet the recently tabled Unorganised Sector Workers Bill 
2004, a legislation "to regulate the employment and conditions of service of 
unorganised workers and to provide for their safety, security and health, welfare 
and matters connected." The Bill, which comes after years of struggle, is a sure 
acknowledgement by the government of the poor conditions of workers in the 
country's unorganised labour market and seeks to amend this state of affairs. 
Accordingly, Chapter VI of the Bill has important provisions that include - 

No worker shall be required to work for more than eight hours a day with 

a half-an-hour break 

Any worker made to work for longer hours than fixed shall be entitled 

to payment of wages for each extra hour at rates double of the original 

wage rate 

Employers shall ensure than minimum health standards are met at the 

place of work including provision of potable drinking water, access to 

first aid, place of rest 

The importance of the Bill cannot be overemphasised in the Indian context 
where majority of the service delivery, even in tourism, takes place through the 
unorganised mode. Notwithstanding this, service delivery under the GATS would 
not be sensitive to these aspects and could disregard such legislation as a burden 
on the service provider. 

The GATS addresses domestic regulation on the fundamental premise that, unlike 
in agriculture or industrial goods, the primary barrier to free trade in services 
are not border tariffs or quantitative restrictions, but in fact domestic regulatory 
provisions pertaining to service delivery. The agenda of the GATS is to 'discipline' 
domestic regulation and administer domestic measures in a reasonable, objective 
and impartial manner. The obvious implications of Article VI on the sovereign 
rights of governments to regulate has resulted in little progress thus far in the 
WPDR on developing disciplines. Even if the need for regulation is recognised, 
negotiators continue to grapple with difficulties as to how and where limitations 
can be scheduled - whether horizontally across all sectors or under sector-specific 
commitments. This ambiguity stresses the need for governments to halt all sector- 
specific commitments until some clarity and consensus emerges on disciplines 
within the GATS. 
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GATS pre-eminence to national, regional and local laws 35 come directly in conflict 
with the need for local domestic regulations to regulate tourism or for that matter 
any developmental activity. In significant ways it also negates the decentralisation 
processes sanctioned by the seventy-third and seventy-fourth amendments of the 
Indian Constitution in 1992 36 . At the World Summit on Social Development in 
March 1 995 India declared to the world ' What India aims through this (devolution 
of powers through the constitutional amendments) is not merely representative 
self-governance but more importantly participative self-governance because while 
panchayats are elected bodies representing a certain population of a territorial 
area, the Constitution provides for a parliament of people at the village level 
called the 'gram sabha' which is a body consisting of all persons eligible to vote 
at the village level' ( see MEA1 995 ). The decision-making powers of local bodies 
are extensive and contain 29 items most of which are in the GATS classification 
list 37 . Nearly all the requirements of the tourism industry fall within the rights and 
powers granted to the panchayats. Effective devolution of powers would thus 
mean that the industry would have to seek the permission of the concerned local 
body for sanction to operate in itsjurisdiction. 

Kerala has been in the forefront in devolving powers to local bodies. The 
movement for decentralised, local level development planning took a concrete 
form with the Peoples' Plan Programme 38 providing a broad forum for the 
expression of the developmental aspirations of the people at the grassroots 
level. An examination of the Vikasana Rekhas (developmental reports) of the 
various district panchayats shows that tourism was high on the priority of sectors 
earmarked for developmental interventions at the panchayat level. The district 
plan document of Thiruvananthapuram district suggests that conservation should 
be a built-in component of tourism-induced development. The rivers and the 
beaches should not be polluted; forests should not be encroached upon, ancient 
monuments should be protected to retain the original values and charm. Tourism 
should not hurt nature or marginalise local inhabitants' (see EQUATIONS 2001b). 
The plan document of Ernakulam, the district with highest number of foreign 
tourists, is symptomatic of the effects of unplanned tourism development. It 
states 'tourism should not been seen as a tool of development. A nation achieves 
meaningful development only when its productive sectors attain strength and the 
natural resources are earmarked for efficient utilisation in the production process. 
Consuming the resources in a non-renewable manner to cater to consumerist 
tendencies in the name of tourism is an unpardonable crime'. The panchayat 
report goes on to say that that complete responsibility of tourism development 
should be handed over to local bodies. While one may not find coherence in 
the panchayats understanding of this complex industry the need for meaningful 
devolution of powers to determine developmental processes in their areas is 
clearly evident among all the plan documents. 

Kerala is also the first state in the country to pass a legislation exclusively 
pertaining to tourism. Titled the Kerala Tourism (Conservation and Preservation of 
Areas) Act 2005, it states it objective as "An Act to provide for the conservation 
and preservation of tourist areas in the State... 39 " A careful reading of the 
Act's provisions highlights their complete contradiction with India's current 
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commitments on tourism in the GATS. Whilst the national government (in its 
January 2004 GATS Offer) has thrown open market access in tourism through 
Modes 2 (consumption abroad) and 3 (commercial presence), this State legislation 
has clearly stated that tourism activities will be restricted in identified 'Special 
Tourism Zones' under the Act. Although the Act has not detailed what the nature 
of such regulation will be, it has indicated that regulation may take the form of 
limiting access to certain protected areas, insisting on adherence to environmental 
guidelines or ensuring approval from local bodies. 

The case of the Kerala Tourism Act is reflective notjust of the possible negation of 
sub-national governments' right to regulate by the GATS but also of an intrinsically 
undemocratic process followed by national governments in negotiating WTO 
commitments. Questions on domestic regulation assume further importance in the 
light of examining community-based initiatives in tourism, where a fundamental 
principle is to grant communities the right to regulate development, based on 
their socio-environmental milieu, economic needs and priorities. In its current 
form, this is a democratic deficit that the GATS simply cannot bridge. 



The ongoing GATS negotiations and Tourism 



In 1999 the Dominican Republic, El Salvador and Honduras developed a proposal 
for an annex in the GATS to specifically deal with tourism related services. This 
proposal was subsequently reiterated in December 2000 with Nicaragua and 
Panama joining the former three 40 . The proposal is intended to focus commitments 
in tourism into a single cluster of varied services that are connected to Tourism. 
These are drawn from the UN central product classification [CPC], which is a 
comprehensive list of services closely linked to tourism. The list was formulated 
jointly by the WTO-OMT and a host of other organisations to measure the exact 
economic impact of tourism. The main advocate of the cluster approach for 
tourism in the GATS has been the World Tourism Organisation-WTO-OMT, which 
has been disappointed at the treatment meted out to tourism in the GATS. The 
WTO has also felt the need to revise the Tourism list in the form of the SICTA 
- Standard International Classification of Tourism Activities 41 . 

The EU, US and Australia have been active proponents of the cluster approach 
since the lack of clustering in the architecture of the GATS is seen as one of the 
major constraints for any meaningful liberalisation in sectors that are of interest 
for these countries. The rationale is simple. It is felt that the option to commit has 
led to a lack of coherence in commitments with a divergent pace of liberalisation 
in sectors that are closely connected to each other 42 . Most developed countries 
have clearly voiced their support for the cluster approach and hence support the 
annex proposal. Some developing countries have been non-committal and have 
looked at the annex with scepticism. The annex has been sold under the label 
of a developing country proposal notwithstanding clear signals that it involves 
changing the structure of the GATS by negating the positive list approach. The 
positive developments in the annex though few are important to mention. The 
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annex proposal views tourism as a development issue and aims to introduce the 
concept of sustainability into the tourism trade. It takes note of the disturbing fact 
that there has been no monitoring of the impacts of progressive liberalisation on 
developing countries. Mode four of the supply of services, which deals with the 
presence of natural persons, has been virtually ignored. The annex also mentions 
that in spite of the presence of safeguards in the agreement the anti competitive 
behaviour of foreign tourism providers still continues. The proposed transfer of 
technology is yet to materialise and the proposal rightly highlights the increased 
incidence of vertical and horizontal integration of Tourism providers in developed 
countries, which is likely to see a huge drop in the market independence of local 
players. The importance of the access to and use of information systems like the 
GDS and CRS according to transparent, reasonable and objective criteria is taken 
note of. 

A cluster approach to address the above concerns is unfeasible for the simple 
reason that it takes away probably the only flexibility that the GATS has - the 
request offer /positive list approach. Clustering will enable the GATS negotiations 
to move into a fast track mode, thereby negating the ability of developing countries 
to undertake no or minimal liberalisation in specified service sectors. Very few 
industries have the kind of far-reaching cross cutting impacts that tourism has. 

Currently, the politics of negotiations has ensured that the focus of attention 
for developing countries has shifted for recognising the flaws in the GATS to 
seeking its active pursuance through gains from Modes 1 and 4. While it is 
true that in several service sectors (especially professional services like legal, 
accountancy, engineering, architectural and computer and IT-enabled services) 
developing countries enjoy comparative advantages on account of reduced labour 
costs (for both skilled and unskilled categories), to base their entire negotiating 
position of the GATS on these two modes is definitely unwise. India is one such 
country whose stand on the GATS has taken a 1 80-degree shift from defensive to 
offensive in the light of the booming software industry and its demands for easier 
market access into developed markets (especially those of the EU and UK) through 
Modes 1 (cross border supply of services and outsourcing) and 4 (movements of 
natural persons for a temporary period). This has meant that hopes of gains in 
these modes are being negotiated by grating extensive market access in Mode 
3, thereby sacrificing domestic concerns in a host of other service sectors at the 
altar. Tourism is one such sector where concerns regarding impacts of opening 
up protected areas and sensitive zones to unrestricted activity, go unheeded by a 
national government insistent on pursuing a skewed development agenda. 



The case of missing data 



The difficulty in understanding the impacts of unregulated development and 
thereby making cautious commitments under the GATS arises out of a complete 
lack of accurate data on services or assessment of liberalisation undertaken thus 
far. Even large developing countries like Brazil, India and Egypt lack the necessary 
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expertise to make informed commitments in their sectors. In India trade statistics 
are available only for a few service sectors and several important ones such, as 
communication, construction, finance, cultural and recreational services are not 
adequately represented in the Balance of payments data 43 . As Chanda (2001) has 
emphasised 'services trade data are subject to qualifications and shortcomings 
due to statistical, conceptual and methodological difficulties in measuring 
services. However, there are ongoing efforts by the UN and other multilateral 
agencies to improve data collection and methodology in this area'. Though travel 
is represented in the Balance of payment statistics, a huge segment of the tourism 
trade the SMEs most of which is in the informal sector, is virtually unmapped. 
Given this lack of information, developing country representatives have maintained 
that it is necessary that the WTO carry out its mandated assessment of trade in 
services 44 . The importance of commitments only after a complete understanding 
of the respective sector [also the complex interlinkages between sectors] cannot 
be overemphasised. Between countries' commitments at the WTO and the 
conditionalities imposed on them by financial institutions, it is high time that 
governments stopped negotiating and began assessing the 'gains' from 10 years 
of multilateral liberalisation of services trade. 

The WTO should recognise that the institutional capacity of developing countries 
is underdeveloped and weak to facilitate a bottom-up democratic discussion of 
GATS provisions. Even in a country like India where civil society plays an active role 
in public policy the GATS is largely understood as a mispronunciation of GATT. 
Our experience shows a high level of ignorance at the local level — inside and 
outside government 45 . More time is required to promote consultations between 
Central and State governments before commitments are made. Commitments 
made without such consultations are likely to stimulate protests at a later date as 
was evident with the Agreement on Agriculture 46 . 

Even though 120 countries have committed at least one of their tourism sub 
sectors an examination of the schedules reveal a more nuanced picture. As many 
countries have already reached a level of autonomous liberalisation that is higher 
than what they have committed to in the GATS, this trend has now become 
the target for developed countries to intensify their market access requests. The 
tourism sector in India has fallen prey to this ploy. Although, as early as 1991, 
India had autonomously opened up its hotel sector by allowing 100% foreign 
participation, it had committed to only 51% liberalisation under the GATS at 
the end of the Uruguay Round in 1 994. This has now changed as in its January 
2004 offer; India has brought its commitments on tourism under the GATS in line 
with its domestic regime. Although Ministry officials believe that due research 
and consultation has been done prior to adopting this stand, ground realities of 
impacts of tourism development tell a different story. An important reason for this 
disconnect has been the reliance of the Ministry of Commerce (the department of 
the national government mandated to negotiate WTO matters) on its central-level 
counterpart the Ministry of Tourism as the only reference point for matters related 
to tourism development in the country. Other primary stakeholders - be it local 
governments or communities have been sidelined in the process. Further, there 
is little recognition of the need to consult with other central-level bodies like the 
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Ministry of Environment and Forests that is mandated to negotiate and implement 
the country's commitments on the CSD, CBD and other Multilateral Environmental 
Agreements (MEAs). These disconnects and lacunae in the institutional set-up 
point to a restrictive understanding of GATS, and thereby tourism in the GATS, 
as merely a trade issue - with no social, environmental or democratic needs to 
address. 



Conclusion 

The way ahead 



Tourism is only one among the twelve sectors in the GATS. A sectoral analysis 
of the classification list will show similar problems of lack of data, no evidence 
of tangible benefits from services privatisation, possible adverse impacts on the 
environment and widening democracy deficits in policy making at regional and local 
levels. Developing country delegations need to call the bluff at Geneva - that the 
push for further commitments in the ongoing negotiations rests on the unproven 
assumption that liberalisation of trade in services benefits developing countries. 
On the contrary privatisation of services has had numerous adverse impacts in 
developing countries like Bolivia, Puerto Rico (see WDM 2000) and Mozambique 
(see Woodroffe 2002). In India, Maharastra's finances totter towards bankruptcy 
thanks partly due to its disastrous flirtation with Enron (see Wagle 2000) 
As the evidence of the adverse impacts of services liberalisation pile up it is 
strange that developing country delegations continue to commit vital parts of 
their economies to the vagaries of free trade. The answers are many as they are 
complex. The unequal political context within which negotiations are held inside 
the WTO - the Green Room process, linking aid budgets and trade preferences 
to the trade positions of developing countries, targeting individual developing 
country negotiators and the lack of capacity of developing countries to make 
informed commitments. A more disturbing trend back home is the emergence 
of think tanks and consultancies, wedded to the free trade philosophy, that 
now play an important role in determining the government's trade policy. But 
while the GATS gains strength egged on by a deep-seated corporate agenda, the 
impetus for resistance and change is coming from various parts of the world. The 
assertion by the panchayats from Kerala and Tamil Nadu are not insular examples. 
Nor are declarations of local communities from the hills of Uttaranchal and 
Jharkhand or the fight against water privatisation by the Perumatty Panchayat in 
Plachimada against Coca-Cola. Nor is the resolution of the Canadian Federation of 
Municipalities, representing over 1 ,000 Canadian municipal authorities, calling for 
an exemption for local governments from GATS. As the voice from the grassroots 
in both developed and developing countries gets louder governments will have to 
listen. And the GATS will have to change. 
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end notes 



1 . EQUATIONS, August 2005 with inputs from K T Suresh, Benny Kuruvilla 
and Vidya Rangan. 

2. Led by Brazil and India the group consisted of Egypt, Yugoslavia, Argentina, 
Nigeria, Tanzania, Peru, Cuba and Nicaragua. 

3. The agreement establishing the World Trade Organisation is as follows. 
"The parties to this agreement, recognizing that their relations in the field 

of trade and economic endeavour should be conducted with a view to raising 
standards of living, ensuring full employment and a large and steadily growing 
real income and effective demand, and expanding the production of and trade in 
goods and services, while allowing for the optimal use of the world's resources 
in accordance with the objective of sustainable development, seeking both 
to protect and preserve the environment and to enhance the means for doing so 
in a manner consistent with their respective needs and concerns at different 
levels of economic development. 

Recognizing further that there is need for positive efforts designed to ensure 
that developing countries, and especially the least developed among them, 
secure a share in the growth in international trade commensurate with the need 
of their economic development" 

4. 'Without the enormous pressure generated by the American financial services 
sector, particularly companies like American Express and Citicorp, there would 
have been no services agreement and therefore perhaps no Uruguay Round 
and no WTO. -- David Hartridge, Director of WTO Services Division at a 
Conference in London, 1 997. For full text of the speech access 
http://attac.Org/fra/libe/doc/clifford03.htm#haut. The official site of the European 
Union mentions that 'The GATS is notjust something that exists between 
Governments. It is first and foremost an instrument for the benefit of business...' 
- http://gats-info.eu. int/gats-info/g2000.pl?NEWS=bbb 

5. The complete text of the GATS legal document can be accessed at http://www. 
wto.org/english/tratop_e/serv_e/1-scdef_e.htm 

6. The 12 categories of services are Business: Communication: Construction: 
Distribution: Educational: Environmental: Financial: Health- related and social: 
Tourism and travel related: Recreational and Cultural: Transport and Other. 

7. The booklet is available at http://www.wto.org/english/tratop_e/serv_e/ 
gatsfacts1004_e.pdf 

8. The civil society campaign against the GATS can be accessed at http://www. 
gatswatch.org/StopGATS.html 

9. TD/B/COM.1/EM.29/2, Note by the UNCTAD Secretariat, Trade and Development 
Board, Expert Meeting on Distribution Services, Geneva 16-18 November 2005 

10. For a good understanding of the issue see a report of the Caribbean 

Regional Negotiating Machinery (CRNM) on 'Tourism Services Negotiation Issues: 
Implications for CARIFORUM countries, August 2003. 

1 1 . The World Tourism Organisation's Tourism Barometer indicates that international 
receipts in tourism were to the tune of USD 51 4 billion in 2003 

12. The State Tourism Ministers Conference in 1 996 that chalked out guidelines 
for the development of eco-tourism had identified the following resources 
for tourism development: Biosphere Reserves, Mangroves, Corals and Coral 
Reefs, Deserts, Mountains and Forests, Flora and Fauna and Sea, Lake and Rivers, 
(for details of the conference see EQUATIONS 1997b) 
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13. The Coastal Regulation Zone (CRZ) Notification was passed as a guideline under 
the Environment Protection Act in 1 991 . The salient features of the law included 
the demarcation of the coastal areas into the categories of CRZ-I, CRZ- II, CRZ -III 
and CRZ-IV, based on the features found in these regions, and the extent 

of development, which is already located therein. The original notification 
prohibited construction of beach resorts within 500 mts of the High Tide Line 
(HTL) with regulations on the type of constructions. However, the original spirit 
of protection and management of the coastal regions were effectively 
diluted in the interest of the Tourism industry. On the recommendation of an 
expert committee amendments were effected to the law that allowed tourism 
related constructions upto 200 mts of the HTL. 

14. For details please refer EQUATIONS Karnataka Tourism Trends Report, 2004-05 

15. Sunderban is the local name for all the mangrove forests; it is singular 

and encompasses all the islands comprising of the Sunderban Biosphere Reserve. 
Sunderbans is the anglicised version, and has a plural context. 

16. For a detailed analysis undertaken by national groups on the unsustainability of 
the Sahara Project in Sunderban, please refer 'Resisting the Sell-Out of the 
Sunderban Biosphere Reserve - An Investigative Report' by PUBLIC, BEAG and 
EQUATIONS, May 2004. 

17. Industry led certification initiatives like Ecotel, Green Globe and Green Leaf could 
lead to small ventures being sidelined since they cannot afford the sophisticated 
equipment to get the required certification. Using this to introduce labour and 
environmental standards through the backdoor is imminent. 

18. Propoor Tourism 

19. Supra n.1 2 

20. The Nanda Devi Biodiversity Conservation and Eco Tourism Declaration, October 
1 4, 2001 is available with the EQUATIONS Campaign Information Support 
Programme -cis@equitabletourism.org 

21 . The tourism policy formulated by 'Johar' is available with the EQUATIONS 
Campaign Information Support Programme -cis@equitabletourism.org 

22. Presentation by Prof. Alito Sequeria of Goa University at ' Kerala: Exploring future 
frontiers in Tourism Development'- policy workshop organised by the 
Department of Tourism, Kerala and EQUATIONS on 4th and 5th July 2000. 

23. Organised by the Ecotourism and Conservation Society of Sikkim (ECOSS) in 
partnership with The International Ecotourism Society (TIES) and the Mountain 
Institute the conference was one of the key events being held around the world 
as part of the 2002 United Nations International Year of Ecotourism. 

24. Agenda 21 is a comprehensive program of action adopted by 182 governments 
at the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio for achieving sustainable development in the 
21st century. It identifies the environmental and developmental issues, 

which threaten to bring about economic and ecological catastrophe, and 
presents a strategy for transition to more sustainable practices. The programme 
for action can be downloaded from http://www.un.org/esa/sustdev/agenda21 . 
htm 

25. For complete list of countries http://www.biodiv.org/world/parties.asp 

26. International Guidelines for Activities related to Sustainable Tourism 
Development in Vulnerable Terrestrial, Marine and Coastal Ecosystems 

and Habitats of Major Importance for Biological Diversity and Protected Areas, 
including Fragile Riparian and Mountain Ecosystems. 

27. Can be downloaded from http://www.bfn.de/03/031402_berlinen.pdf 

28. Extract from the Manila declaration speech 22 May 1997 of Secretary General 
of the WTO-OMT Francesco Frangialli, 'the function and integration of tourism 
has taken on a new dimension: it is transported to the scale of human society 
in its entirety; it affects a growing number of countries at different 
economic stages. ..It is very bad at carrying out its duties to bring integration and 
social commitment. Whole regions and large social groups either remain 
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sidelined or even suffer harmful effects. Very unsecure conditions for 
wage earners, exploitation of children, prostitution, serious weakening of 
traditional communities, impoverishment of cultural traditions, standardization of 
craft output, deterioration of the environment at scenic tourist spots, natural 
open spaces and the major monuments. It is only right therefore in the spirit 
of agenda 21 applied to the countries opening up to tourism, to look for 
a restoration of the balance - on other words achieving a more sustainable 
development, which has greater respect for people and the natural 
environment and is culturally and socially richer...' 

29. Can be downloaded from http://www.thecode.org/index.php?page=1_1 

30. Can be downloaded from www.world-tourism.org 

31 . See Egypt, Schedule of Specific Commitments, GATS/SC/30, 15 April 1994. 

32. De-racking involves removing brochures of small hotels from shelves by large 
tour operators in an attempt to negotiate larger commissions. 

33. Supra n.6 

34. In the case of India, although there has be no official public statement issued by 
the central or affected state governments accepting rampant CRZ violations as 

a factor for intensifying the impacts of the tsunami, indirect references have 
been made by government officials in meetings with aid agencies and inter- 
governmental agencies. Immediately after the tsunami, several state 
governments also approached the Centre with specific requests to intensify 
CRZ implementation and the M S Swaminathan Committee that was formed in 
2004 to look into the matter is now set to have its report issued by the Union 
Ministry of Environment and Forests. Please refer The Hindu, 10th January 2005, 
'States request more stringent Coastal Regulation Zone guidelines' 

35. ibid 

36. In September 1 991 , the Congress Government introduced the 72nd (Panchayats) 
and 73rd (Municipalities) constitutional bills. The Lok Sabha passed the bills on 
22 December 1 992 after which the Rajya Sabha passed the two bills, their 
sequence changed to 73rd and 74th respectively. Following the ratification by 
both the houses the President gave his assent on 20 April 1993. This 
culminated in the passing of the Constitution 73rd and 74th Amendment 

Acts in 1 992, which inserted Part IX and IXA in the Constitution. While 
Part IX relates to "Panchayats", Part IXA relates to "Municipalities". The 
provisions in Part IX and IX A are more or less parallel and analogous in nature. 
(For details on tourism development and panchayats refer EQUATIONS 2001a) 

37. Communication, distribution of electricity, education, health, sanitation and 
water delivery are some of the sectors that are also present in the GATS. 

38. The peoples plan process for the Ninth Plan', launched in July 1996 in Kerala, 
decided for the first time in India's developmental history to earmark 35-40 
per cent of the State Plan outlay for projects and programmes drawn up by the 
local bodies. The programmes also recognised the aspirations, the felt-needs of 
the people, as the starting point for developmental planning in all sectors 

of development. These aspirations were expressed in the grama sabhas and the 
Vikasana Rekhas (Development Reports) of the Local Self-Government 
Institutions, (see EQUATIONS 2001b) 

39. Kerala Tourism (Conservation and Preservation of Areas) Act, 2005, GOV. OF 
KERALA, Law (Legislation - A) Department, No.2542/Leg. A1/2005/Law, 
Dated, Thiruvananthapuram, 9th March 2005, 18th Phalguna 1926 

40. The annex proposal can be downloaded from the WTO site http://www.wto.org/ 
english/tratop_e/serv_e/gatsintr_e.htm 

41 . For a detailed overview of services related to tourism see Granzin and 
Jesupatham 1999 p30. 

42. For example India has liberalised hotel and restaurants and tour operators but 
has not committed air traffic - a sector that is closely connected to the former 
two sectors. 
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43. Chanda 2001 p. 3 

44. On 6 December 2001 a communication from Cuba, Senegal, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Zimbabwe and Zambia to the members of the Council for trade in services 
reinforced the call to commence assessment of trade in services and asked 

that a first initial assessment be carried out by March 2002. The communication 
mentions that further negotiations may only commence after conclusions from 
this first assessment have been drawn, and negotiations should be adjusted 
in accordance with these conclusions. Can be downloaded from www.wto.org/ 
english/tratop_e/serv_e/s_propnewnegs_e.htm 

45. EQUATIONS has been tracking the GATS since its inception in 1995. In 

our interactions with government representatives, at the state and local level, 
their ignorance of the GATS is alarming. Tourism departments in various states 
do not have schedules of India's Tourism commitments in the GATS. 

46. The impacts of the Agreement on Agriculture on Indian farmers has already led 
to widespread agitations and a regional government suing the central 
government for not consulting it while agricultural tariffs and quotas were 
withdrawn. West Bengal recently filed a case against the central government in 
the Supreme Court on this issue. 
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part IV 



Liberalisation and Deregulation of Tourism 
Environmental and Social Consequences 



Tourism and Degradation of the Coast 

A case from Andhra 

Sankar Rao 



Our network, called the Keratam Network, covers around sixty villages in 
Vishakapatnam District of coastal Andhra Pradesh where traditionally people work 
as fishermen. It is important to note that the fishermen community is not against 
development but just that development sould not become a hurdle for lives and 
livelihoods of fishing communities. Andhra Pradesh has a long coastline of 974 kms 
and some of the important districts are Srikakulum, Vijayanagaram Vishakapatnam 
(Vizag), West Godavari and East Godavari. Of these, Vishakapatnam has the 
longest coastline of 1 36 kms divided into 9 blocks and comprising a total of 63 
coastal villages with a fisherfolk population of three lakh eighty thousand. Vizag 
has been the hub of coastal industrial development that includes port facilities, 
pharma industry, aquaculture, industrial plants and tourism. Below is a list of 
some of the important tourism projects planned for the Vizag coast - 



Constructed Projects: 

Vuda Park Beach Road, Vizag 

Kilashagiri Hill Top, Beach Road, Vizag 

Sewage Treatment Plant MVP Colony, Vizag 

Sai Priya Resorts Rushikonda, Vizag 

Sub Marine Museum R K Beach, Vizag 

Upcoming Projects: 

Rushikonda Water Sports & Boat Club Beach Road, Vizag 

Tech Disc Park Tennati Park, Beach Road, Vizag 

Them Park Kappuluppada Village 

Water Sports & Amusement park Bheemili 

Golf Court Bheemili Mandal 

Film Studios Bheemili Mandal 
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All this is part of the development of Greater Vishakapatnam City project 
spearheaded by VUDA - Vishakapatnam Urban Development Agency. But while 
the city is growing 'greater', coastal communities are getting weaker. 

We believe that tourism development should not affect our culture and it 
should be sustainable. Tourism development is going on in Vishakapatnam 
without consulting local peoples. For example, one project that the government 
implemented for 48 crore rupees was the four laning of the road between 
Vishakapatnam and Bhimilipatnam which is 28 kms long. It has totally in violation 
of CRZ I (the Coastal Regulation Zone Notification) and when a case was filed in 
the High Court, the government was given permission to construct the road under 
CRZ III. Another case is the VUDA park - an amusement park and picnic spot that 
has been constructed on the beach. Before the park was built, fisherpeople used 
it for community activities like fish drying but now they are asked to pay money 
to access the coast - to go to our own coast we are paying three rupees! This is a 
violation of our customary rights. 

There have been other cases where the government has acguired coastal land 
and given it to private parties for development and later these contracts had to 
be cancelled because there was no proper ground work. Recently, the fisher folk 
campaign received a shot in the arm when the Court ordered the demolition of a 
shopping complex that VUDA had constructed on the beach. This case just goes 
to illustrate the extent to which the government itself is promoting tourism blindly 
and a violator of important regulations that safeguard both the environment and 
community livelihoods. 
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Impacts of Liberalising Tourism in Kerala 

A case of Allapuzha 

Sumesh Mangalassery 



I represent an organisation called 'Kabani - The Other Direction' based in Kerala 
working on tourism issues and also trying to develop some community-based 
tourism in Wayanad - which is predicted as the future destination of Kerala 
tourism. Wayanad is going through an acute agrarian crisis right now and a lot 
of farmers are committing suicide. So, everybody is projecting tourism as an 
alternative to this present crisis and what we are trying to say to our people is 
don't take tourism as an alternative or main source of income, but take tourism 
as a supplementary source of income. We have formed a network of home stay 
providers in the area and provide training to them in areas of waste management, 
organic agriculture, water treatment and other capacity building programmes. 

If we are talking of Kerala Tourism, it is important to break the myth of romanticising 
tourism in the State. The process of liberalisation in Kerala tourism started in 
1986 when the state government declared tourism as an industry giving it a lot 
of incentives and subsidies. Since the 1990s we can see a major paradigm shift 
of the liberalisation process which has influenced policies and practices of Kerala 
tourism resulting in important structural changes. The government redefined its 
role from a service provider to a catalyst and developer of infrastructure. In 1 991 , 
the concept of Special Tourism Area came up and Kerala offered Bekal (a beautiful 
beach destination in North Kerala) as an STA. The Bekal Tourism Development 
Corporation was formed in 1995 with 278 hectares of land acquired for this 
particular project. This project witnessed a massive protest in Kerala. 

The Kerala State Tourism policy of 1995 said that liberalisation will create a 
favourable atmosphere for tourism development rather than regulation. It 
suggested privatisation, special tourism incentives and tax holidays. In 1 995, Kerala 
came up with another tourism policy, Kerala Tourism Vision 2025 that very clearly 
defined and endorsed the role of the government as a catalyst and facilitator for 
the growth of tourism industry to make tourism Kerala's core competency sector, 
to rationalise tourism-related legislations and policies of the government for 
promoting tourism growth and to develop and improve infrastructure facilities. It 
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identified the Coastal Regulation Zone Notification as a weakness for restricting 
development of tourism in the State. Here I would like to comment that a study 
by the National Fishermen Federation shows that 29% of the total CRZ violation 
in this country is accounted for by the tourism industry. 

In this context I would like to present a case study from Alappuzha - known 
for its houseboats and backwater tourism. Houseboats have become a major 
source of pollution of the backwaters in Kerala. More than 80% of the people in 
surrounding villages like Kuttanad use this contaminated canal water for their daily 
water requirements, about 4% of them use the water without even boiling it first. 
This is based on a study done by Center for Water Resource Development and 
Management in Calicut. According to R. Visakhan former panchayat president of 
Kainakari Gram Panchayat in the backwater area, there are about 400 houseboats 
operating in a small place like Alappuzha and the government should consider 
the carrying capacity and regulate to prevent the number from increasing further. 
The houseboats are a big menace now discharging human excreta, condoms and 
other waste into the lake which is a drinking water source of many people. He 
also said that the industry does not have any social commitment towards such 
problems. 

Another issue is the pollution cause by oil and kerosene effluents from houseboats. 
A film of oil has been fast spreading over the water in the lake and it is alarmingly 
thick in Punamada and Kumarakom where a large number of houseboats 
anchor. Most of these boats use kerosene as fuel and 25% - 30% of the oil 
from conventional two-stroke engines is ejected un-burnt through the tailpipe. 
This is causing a lot of pollution leading to death of fish in the lake which has 
put the livelihood of fishermen at sake. Over 1 0,000 people survive off fishing in 
backwater areas and 580 tonnes of fish and prawns are harvested annually from 
the southern part of Tannipukam, in the Vembanad lake area. In the absence of 
proper drinking water, people are still dependent on lake water to meet their 
needs. 

This of course is only one study but it highlights the problems arising from tourism 
in the environmental side but which is actually linked to policies of liberalisation 
and deregulation. 
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Tourism and Abuse of the Coast 

A case study of West Bengal 

Santanu Chakraverti 



I represent DISHA which has been working on environmental issues and focussed 
on the fisher people in the South Bengal coastal area. This is a community which 
has a direct stake on the local environment. There are a lot of tourist areas in 
West Bengal, actual and potential - the hills, the forests, the coast, the historical 
sites and the pilgrim sites. Our concern is essentially the coast. The Sunderban 
coast and forest is in the South East corner of West Bengal. Sunderban is a 
national park, a biological reserve and also a World Heritage Site and so it is of 
unique ecological importance. It represents an amazing ecological intermesh of 
land, water, amphibian and avian life forms. This intermesh is important, not 
only in terms of a unique ecology, but in terms of livelihood. Each is a source of 
livelihood and all of these life forms are related. In fact, the people there are an 
integral part of the local ecology. 

The entire point of making Sunderbans a World Heritage Site was to give 
international recognition to protect its unique ecology which is already under 
severe stress. But, three years back a big industrial house called Sahara (one of 
India's biggest industrial conglomerates) came in as a major threat with their mega 
tourism plan for the Sundarban. While Sahara publicly declared its commitment 
to preserving the ecology of the Sunderban, its own website during the period 
2002 to 2004 declared that its mega tourism project would involve developing 
five virgin islands in the 36,000 square kilometres radius of water area in the 
Sunderban delta as tourist destinations of global standing. These would include 
high-speed power craft, floating clinic, helipad, mini-golf courses and water sports 
in a very ecologically sensitive zone. 

At the same time that Sahara was given a princely welcome, traditional fishermen 
were being evicted from Jambudweep, a small island off the Sagar Island in the 
same delta region. 

Mega tourism is not the only problem. Now, we come to Digha which is the 
largest beach resort in West Bengal that is expanding and pushing out fisher 
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people. They do this by basically taking over the beach, cutting off access to the 
sea, disposal into the sea of solid waste and waste water, threatening aquatic 
flora and fauna and biodiversity destruction. If you go to Digha, you will see 
built-up embankments, concrete embankments, and of course, beach overuse. In 
Digha, destruction of the fishing economy has led to it being replaced by one that 
is heavily dependent on tourism. Tourism-generated inflation is causing hardship 
among local people resulting in life-pattern deformations - people need to earn 
more but it's not enough because the local economy has become too expensive. 
Next, is an upcoming tourist destination called Mandarmoni where one witnesses 
destruction of the sand dunes and vegetation but again access to sea is being cut 
off by hotels coming up within 50 meters from the high tide line. The natural 
vegetation which protects the beach is just being shifted to make way for hotels. 

It is important for us to put this in the global context and realise that more than 
50% of humankind is now living in urban settlements. Current projections 
indicate that the 50% mark will be crossed in 2007. Thus, for the first time 
in history, the world will have more urban dwellers than rural ones. This is 
important because the clientele for tourism basically comes from the urban and 
metropolitan areas. So, tourism is projected to increase at a very rapid pace. It 
also then becomes important for us to assess the impacts of domestic tourism in 
addition to international tourism. In fact, the pressure on Digha, or Mandarmani, 
is mainly from domestic tourism. Almost everyday in West Bengal a new tourist 
destination is being created. 

There is no way of reversing this historical trend, which is what we think. We 
must think of ways to protect ecologies, lives, and livelihoods amidst the reality 
that is emerging within and around us. I don't think we can really help these 
developments. But what we can do is promote an alternative tourism that presents 
an alternative set of desires involving communities. Here again, it is important not 
to romanticise local community life, nor project communities as ecological heroes, 
but to promote a mindset that cherishes otherness and enjoys difference. 
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A Critique of ADB's SASEC Regional Tourism Plan 
Ramananda W 



I am from Manipur and work with an organisation called Intercultural Resources 
that primarily monitors activities of International Financial Institutions in the 
Northeast of India. We have begun a little monitoring of tourism recently. What 
is being said by the government for the Northeast now is if you don't like big 
industries coming in, if you don't like dams coming in, then tourism can be a way 
out. Even the ADB and the World Bank have been telling us that this is a way 
out. 

SASEC is South Asia Sub-Regional Economic Cooperation where the ADB has 
clubbed the Northeast and some states of east India with Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Bangladesh. It is a sub-regionalisation process of the ADB, like the GMS or the 
Greater Mekong Sub region. It is important to note that the process of formulation 
of SASEC did not involve any consultation with people in the Northeast. If you 
ask a Minister or Chief Ministers or MLAs in the region, 99% of them would not 
know of an initiative like this. 

So, what does the SASEC project talk about? What do they want to do in 
SASEC? They want to develop trekking in the Himalayas, eco-tourism in the 
Ganga-Brahmaputra basin, adventure tourism in South Asia in the footsteps of 
Lord Buddha and so on. The main themes are Buddhism, nature and culture. 
So, which are the agencies involved? Though ADB takes the lead in this whole 
plan, there are other parties involved that include the Japanese Bank, the World 
Tourism Organization, INTACH, UNESCO, UNESCAP, APETIT, TMI, ICIMOD, WWF 
and PATA. The indigenous people from the Northeast have not been part of this 
process. They have picked up a couple of people in consultations, but even the 
states are not involved in the planning stage but have been brought in only now 
in the implementation stage. 

The plan talks about sustainability but there are a few points that I would like to 
make on the notions of sustainability that this plan works with. In the Northeast, 
we are talking about maintaining diversity - in taste, people, language and 
cultures. But in this document there is an increased trend to actually standardise 
everything and this is something which we are very concerned about. Then 
there is the issue of the Restricted Area Permit (RAP) and Inner Line Permit (ILP) 
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applicable to the Northeast that this tourism plan has talked of doing away with 
or diluting. Yesterday there was a press release from the Northeastern students 
organisation, a powerful body, in which they have come out very clearly that we 
need to strengthen ILP and RAP. That is because, our place has been actually 
now infiltrated by workers, development project workers, and the so-called illegal 
Bangaldeshis. These are places where small populations live and when you have 
this massive number of people coming for work and several other reasons you 
actually get overwhelmed. Already we have that problem and every state, every 
students union; women's group has come out with press statements asking for 
strengthening the process so that it is difficult for people to come into our place. 
And, this is very relevant to the tourism issue because the ADB, the Indian state, 
and the government has been consistently saying that you need to do away with 
it, otherwise you can't have tourism. 

When you say you make roads, you build infrastructure, we must understand that 
it is notjust for tourists. You will have more dam builders coming in, miners and 
logging companies coming in. They are talking about making roads for easier 
access for tourists to the Northeast. What about those villages that are never 
connected by roads? The project says that human resources development will be 
given focus for which they are going to open institutions to train people in the 
Northeast. They want us to be a smiling, friendly host, they want us to dance 
for them. Then they want us to train as guides and learn to speak Chinese and 
Japanese so that we can be interpreters for those people who come. But in reality 
people land up with very small jobs and there is no scope for reaching any higher 
than this. 

All in all, the ADB SASEC Tourism plan has been developed in a non-consultative 
manner and suggests several things that are actually being fiercely fought by the 
people of the Northeast. 
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A Post-Tsunami representation of Tourism Issues facing 

the Andamans 

Pankaj Sekhsaria 



When President Kalam visited the Andaman and Nicobar Islands after the tsunami, 
he said that the Islands should get one million tourists every year - that is 300% of 
the Islands population today! Fortunately, the Andaman Administration has not 
put that anywhere in its policy. 

The historical context of the Islands is something extremely unique because it 
is an accident of history that the Islands belong to India, the population there 
have been extremely marginalised and vulnerable and are so even today. The 
indigenous peoples population has grown very significantly in the last forty to 
fifty years, particularly in the period between the 1960s and the 1980s when the 
Government of India actually created a colonisation program. So, within fifteen 
years of becoming independent, the Indian Nation state wanted to make a colony 
of the Islands that has had its implications on policy and very visible impacts 
on the ground. Tourism is now being projected as one of the most significant 
economic activity that the Islands can work with. There were timber and plywood 
industries which were highly subsidised economically and coming at a very huge 
ecological cost after which the Supreme Court had to significantly reduce the 
timber operations. So we have approximately 400,000 people in the Islands and 
very little industrial activity because of various existing constraints. 

During the tsunami, the Nicobar Islands were much worse hit than compared to 
the Andamans because of a very fascinating tectonic movement that happened 
with Port Blair as a pivot where the Andamans were lifted by about five feet 
because of the earthquake and the Nicobars have gone down by an average 
of five to fifteen feet. So, the Nicobars have virtually been washed out. The 
Andamans, because of the uplift, were not so badly affected. All tourism in 
the Islands is concentrated in the Andamans and the impact of the tsunami (in 
comparison to Kerala or Tamil Nadu) on infrastructure was not very high because 
it is a small industry in the Islands. 

But perhaps dueto a combination of manyfactors like media attention and tourists 
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being flown out, tourism was talked about quite a bit. This is very sad because 
if you read news reports within the first two or three weeks of the tsunami, 
the impact on the tourism industry and what needs to be done was what was 
predominantly being talked about by the local administration, even by the central 
government, when hundreds have died in the Nicobars and about 40,000 people 
were rendered homeless. As a result of the tsunami, every single Nicobari was 
rendered homeless and I am talking 100% homelessness. You are talking of 
a coastal community completely dependent on the coast facing fifteen feet of 
submergence! So, not only did you have waves of thirty and forty feet coming 
in, the water that came in never went back because you were going fifteen feet 
under. 

In that context, it was a little surprising with the Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary 
talking so predominantly about the impact on the tourism industry. In fact some 
government officials have also admitted that money that has come in for tsunami 
rehabilitation has being channelised towards building infrastructure for tourism 
and promotion. And there is very little information currently available on the scale 
of tourism on the Islands and therefore what the potential impacts could be. 

There are serious concerns about, for instance, fresh water. Large parts of Port 
Blair in March or April - at the end of the tourism season get water for one hour 
in three days in their houses - and we are talking of the tourism industry. Where 
will the water come from? 

Then there is the issue of the ILP - Inner Line Permit and the relevance particularly 
for the indigenous people. The Supreme Court had given orders to actually create 
an inner line regime in the Islands because of excessive in-migration from the 
mainland to the Islands which is not really possible for the Islands to sustain because 
capacities are very limited. That also has not been implemented. The mechanisms 
are being put in place, but one of the arguments of the administration has been 
that we can't do it because it will impact tourism. 

So these are some of the many issues that come up in the context of the carrying 
capacity of the Islands that need attention before tourism comes in full force. 
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Globalisation and Tourism Impacts from a Gendered 

Perspective 

Ritu Dewan 



In a debate on tourism and development, the issue of tourism in Kashmir is extremely 
important. I would like to clarify that the main source of revenue for people's 
survival in Kashmir is not tourism; it is agriculture, horticulture, handicrafts, and 
then tourism. But, unless tourism continues and survives, the others do not get 
strength because food and handicrafts are extremely important for the tourists. 
So, the Valley (Kashmir Valley) at least, cannot survive without tourism. 

One has to link the issue of tourism and conflict in the Valley and then so many 
contradictions arise. For example, one research study that was carried out presents 
a 25-year old trend of tourists in Kashmir, Jammu and Ladakh which shows that 
it is immediately after the so-called militancy started in 1 987-89 that the number 
of tourists to Vaishnodevi (a Hindu pilgrim site in Kashmir) actually increased. It 
is really as if to make a point of Hinduism versus Muslims. Then in 1987-89 when 
the paramilitary forces moved in, they have taken over a large number of hotels to 
station their troops. That amounts to a loss in revenue, which means that much 
decline in tourism. There are some who say that tourism declined after the Kargil 
War in 2001 but that is also not true because it picked up steadily in the second 
year after the War. The problem with Kargil was the closure of the airport. Then 
this May, for the first time ever, there was a direct attack on a tourist bus and that 
has reduced tourism. I have just come back the day before night from Kashmir 
and tourism is almost back to its peak level. So, it is not a question of Kashmir 
surviving through all this because it does. But what is the government really doing 
about it? I think that is what is extremely important. 

One major tourism destination in Kashmir as we know is Gulmarg. No Kashmiri is 
also allowed to purchase land in Gulmarg, the entire land is state owned. Now, 
the government has started the auctioning of hotels, it has to be a minimum 
of a 40-room hotel for commercial use. So, first of all there are already a large 
number of empty hotels, all hotels which can be re-made but nowthe land is being 
auctioned to outsiders. The locals are really opposing this move not because they 
cannot buy the land, but because of what is going to happen to Gulmarg itself. 
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The entire thing is going to become totally commercialised. 

The second is the kind of investment that is coming into infrastructure with Ford 
and Arab companies wanting to invest in airports, improving roads for adventure 
sports and developing gondolas. And what all this really does, at least at the lower 
level, is it takes away any kind of earning income from the ponywallahs (people 
who gain livelihood from herding ponies that tourists use for transport in this 
terrain). So the one thing we asked the government to do and it has enforced is 
that no vehicles should be allowed inside these areas like Gulmarg, Sonmarg, or 
Pahalgam and it is only the ponywallahs, who earn at least something for about 
five or six months of the entire year. 

When we talk of gender, the impact of tourism on gender functions in two ways - 
one is as part of the total and I think that is extremely essential because otherwise 
again we are marginalising women and separating them and secondly, and 
especially, effective. There are some cases where tourism helps family incomes 
but how they impact women is very different from how it impacts men. There are 
a few factors which we need to keep in mind while analysing impacts of gender 
from a tourism angle. Firstly - impacts are very region-specific, culture-specific and 
community-specific, and these differences are rarely reflected in policy. Second, 
the nature of tourism itself determines the extent of impact; whether it is family 
tourism or individual tourism or sex tourism. Then there is the issue of level of 
penetration of globalisation with its concomitant effects of consumerism which 
have impacted tourism in a very negative manner. 

One of the most important issues that is being talked of is that of the invisibility of 
women in tourism. And the fact is that the invisibility of women is compounded 
extremely strongly by patriarchy because it tends to reproduce power structures. 
I found this very strongly in Leh, Ladakh which is like a mini Europe and trekkers 
who come generally don't like to stay in hotels but stay at homes to get a feel 
of the local culture. So, if for instance, the house has four rooms, the family lives 
in two rooms and the trekkers stay in the other two rooms; what this implies 
is an increased workload for the woman because in addition to the household 
responsibilities (which are unpaid) she has new responsibilities and her workload 
increases. Yet, that work, though it is being performed from the market, is not 
being recognised. So, the penetration of markets is taking place at one level and 
yet no benefits which could come from the market in terms of paid employment 
at another level. 

Another visible impact, even in situations when tourism thrives, is the consequent 
price rise. So you have tourists thronging Gulmarg and there are more people 
coming in and more people to be provided for. This means that prices of daily 
necessities rise which then means that the women who are resident in that area 
now have to pay higher prices for the food which they have to provide for their 
families. So, consumption levels decline even in periods of good harvests. When 
tourism declines, what happens is that there is a decline in family income and 
there is obviously going to be an increase in workload where family is concerned. 
We see what happens here is that when the family income decreases, girls are 
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being taken out of schools. So, therefore, your literacy rates of girls is declining 
and this is very much so where Kashmir is concerned. Then there is a fall in access 
to common property resources and therefore to decision making. One point I 
want to make in the context of tourism and impacts on women is the level of 
confidence that it improves among women. Now take a typical houseboat - when 
tourism increases, the women have the confidence because they are working with 
family income and come out, discuss debate and talk to the tourists who come. 
But the minute that goes down these women retreat to their little houseboats and 
never come out because they are the ones who not only have to cook, but they 
have lost their confidence. 

I want to end by making a few points about the position of women in the conflict 
situation in Kashmir. One truth that is increasingly visible now is whether tourism 
has increased or decreased, there has been an increase in domestic violence. 
The impact of paramilitary forces being stationed here for fifteen-twenty years 
has resulted in local men internalising the behaviour that jawans (soldiers) show 
towards women. I interviewed some ordinary jawans about why they rape and 
molest local Kashmiri women. Some told me - "Haven't you noticed that Kashmiri 
women are so beautiful?" so that it is the fault of the woman that she is raped 
because she is so stunning. Some others said, "But don't you know that this is a 
non-family station?" And the last one was simply amazing where ajawan told me 
that he raped a Kashmiri woman because their men did the same to the women 
of his community. So, there we have it, women are raped for revenge. 
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EcoTourism as a Market-Based Conservation Scheme 

Existing financial incentives for market-based conservation schemes & 
impacts on community 2 based conservation initiatives. 

How ecotourism development capitalizes on areas that are conserved 
at the cost of communities in India. 



The Global Forest Coalition 
and EQUATIONS 1 



1 . Ecotourism as a market based conservation scheme 

"Market based conservation schemes' are mechanisms that seek to mobilise and 
channel private sector contributions for the sake of environmental conservation 
and the use of markets to resolve various environmental problems 3 . It is being 
actively propagated as an innovative approach "[t]o attract private contributions, 
introduce sustainable resource management practices compatible with the Rio 
Conventions' objectives and principles, and contribute to the development of 
economic opportunities in poor, rural areas of the world 4 ". These schemes are 
being actively promoted by a large variety of governmental and non-governmental 
actors, as a possible new and innovative way to finance the conservation of forests 
and other ecosystems 5 . In India, ecotourism is one such scheme being promoted 
because it is lucrative to speak the conservation language. 

Parties to the Convention on Biodiversity Diversity (CBD) have also embraced 
other market-based approaches to biodiversity conservation. A strong push for 
such approaches came from the debate about Biological Diversity and Tourism, 
which was first initiated in 1999 and lead to an extensive discussion about the 
negative and positive impacts of tourism on biodiversity at the fifth Conference of 
the Parties of the Biodiversity Convention in 2000. Despite a number of cautionary 
statements about the many things that can go wrong when tourism is being 
promoted in biodiversity-rich areas, Decision V/25 of the Conference of the Parties 
states that "tourism does present a significant potential for realising benefits in 
terms of the conservation of biological diversity and the sustainable use of its 
components." In the same decision the Conference of the Parties also notes that 
"Historical observation indicates that self-regulation of the tourism industry for 
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sustainable use of biological resources has only rarely been successful." Despite 
this acknowledgement of the inherent limitations of voluntary approaches, the 
Parties to the CBD subsequently embarked on a process to elaborate voluntary 
CBD guidelines for Biodiversity and Tourism Development, which were adopted 
by the 7th Conference of the Parties to the CBD. The need to involve Indigenous 
Peoples and local communities in tourism development is mentioned in these 
guidelines, but only as a voluntary measure. Meanwhile, at the national level, 
many governments have been embracing the 'potential' of tourism by actively 
promoting "ecotourism" development, that is, the development of tourism in 
biodiversity-rich areas. Many of these national tourism promotion policies are 
defended with reference to the positive contribution such policies could make 
to biodiversity conservation. However, with the guidelines being of a voluntary 
nature, many so-called "ecotourism" developments are far from sustainable. 
Moreover, community-driven tourism initiatives are still playing a marginal role 
compared to the massive tourism schemes - often labelled as ecotourism - 
currently being developed by large tour operators. As recognized by the CBD, 
it is extremely hard for communities to compete in a market that is "fiercely 
competitive" and "controlled by financial interests located away from tourist 
destinations" (decision V/25, Conference of the Parties). Also, negative impacts 
on local communities can be significant as "operators are very likely to "export" 
their adverse environmental impacts, such as refuse, waste water and sewage, to 
parts of the surrounding area unlikely to be visited by tourists" (decision V/25 of 
the Conference of the Parties). 



2. Why is ecotourism a lucrative option? 

Ecotourism is undoubtedly big business across the world. When the United National 
Environment Programme with blessings of the World Tourism Organisation 
launched the International Year of Ecotourism in 2002, it received vociferous 
sponsorship and support from industry giants and travel associations. The reason 
was simple - 'ecotourism' was the magic mantra that enabled the tourism 
industry to pacify critics by using the language of conservation and managing the 
adverse environmental footprints of tourism while not compromising on profits. 
This green-washing was starkly evident to communities and groups in developing 
countries - which were the target for ecotourism - who wrote to UNEP and 
IYE organisers registering their protest and concerns. But despite these efforts, 
ecotourism continues to be a popular concept for governments and industry to 
adopt. There are those who think that brand 'ecotourism' has run its length and 
is on its way out, especially in the west and tourist-source countries. But sadly, 
this is not the case in countries like India where ecotourism still reigns supreme as 
a feasible concept and gets active government support and industry investment. 
Ecotourism continues to be a popular option because of its claim to support 
conservation attempts through the market-based mechanism. 

Moreover, very little regulation exists for ecotourism development in India with 
amendments to existing environmental laws and policies that facilitate rather 
than regulate. The National Environment Policy, 2006 recommends ecotourism 
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in all wilderness and ecologically sensitive areas; the new Environmental Impact 
Assessment Notification has omitted tourism from the purview of environment 
impact assessment and clearance; these are a few examples to show the 
changing face of regulatory frameworks. With newer policies like the concepts 
like special tourism zones (STZ), the tourism industry has been given holiday from 
accountability and ecotourism is set to capitalize on this. 

Estimates place the value of the ecotourism market in developing countries close to 
USD 400 billion annually 6 . India has a substantial share of this market on account 
of its rich biological and cultural diversity and heritage and entrepreneurship skills 
in the tourism industry that have capitalised on ecotourism. The main incentives 
for development of ecotourism have been through private capital, UN agencies 
and more recently, involvement of international financial institutions like the 
World Bank and Asian Development Bank. 



3. Ecotourism in India - policy and regulatory implications 

India has a history of colonial rulers usurping control of natural resources from 
indigenous and local communities that has led to the breaking down of traditional 
management and knowledge systems of conservation. The process continued 
post-independence, which led to the adoption of an exclusionary model of 
conservation complemented with sometimes stringent laws. This has resulted 
in intensification of conflicts between communities and the authorities. Where 
the authorities have been unsuccessful in conserving forests effectively, under 
pressure from commercial and political forces, there are numerous community- 
initiated and community-based conservation process across the country. 

On a parallel level, ecotourism is being vigorously propagated in many of 
these protected areas and community conserved areas. The push for this kind 
of propagation is emerging from national and state level ecotourism / tourism 
policies, projects of international financial institutions and inter-governmental 
agencies. 

Regeneration and protection of 600-700 hectares of forest by 
Jardhargaon village in Uttaranchal state in India. Villagers have also 
re-discovered hundreds of varieties of indigenous crops and are 
successfully growing them organically, and practicing a traditional 
system of grassland and water management. In the recent year they 
have also struggled to save not only the forests in their own 
village but in the surrounding areas which are being destroyed by 
mining or hydro-electric projects [Suryanarayanan, J. and Malhotra, P. 
(1999)]. 

Source: Pathak, N., Islam, A., Ekaratne, S.U.K., and Hussain, A. "Lessons Learnt in the 
Establishement and Management of Protected Areas by Indigenous and Local Communities 
in South Asia", IUCN; data retrieved from http://www.iucn.org/themes/ceesp/Publications/ 
TILCEPA/CCA-NPathak.pdf November 2006 
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Drawing from international guidelines 7 prepared by tourism industry associations 
and organisations, the Ecotourism 8 Policy & Guidelines, 1 998 issued by the Ministry 
of Tourism - Govt, of India (MoT), represents interests of global industry players. 
The policy approach is environmental protection for sake of profits. The policy 
outlines all ecosystems of India as ecotourism resources and states that these have 
been well protected and preserved. 

Where the policy enlists its principles and elaborates operational aspects for 
key players in the ecotourism business, the role of communities is considerably 
reduced to protecting environmental resources and providing services to tourism 
in the role of 'hosts'. An environment protected by communities is a resource for 
ecotourism when tourists experience the natural beauty. Indigenous and local 
communities become important "stakeholders" thereby becoming subservient to 
a process where environmental protection is vested from their control and is being 
pursued for the sake of supporting economic enterprise. What the policy fails to 
realise is the cross linkages between ecotourism and the social, cultural, economic 
and institutional processes of indigenous and local communities. Their lives are 
very closely linked to the environment they live in and their customs and traditions 
bear strong linkages to it. 

The Tourism Policy for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands is a rather simplistic 
document serving very little of its purpose of providing guideline and principles 
for implementation 9 . 

Chhattisgarh does not have an ecotourism policy. Information on ecotourism sites 
is provided on the official website 10 which states that one of the major objectives 
of the policy is to promote economically, culturally and ecologically sustainable 
tourism in the State; with ecotourism in the 3 national parks and 11 wildlife 
sanctuaries. 

The salient features of Madhya Pradesh's Eco and Adventure Tourism Policy, 
2001-02" includes measures to involve private participation, based on activities, 
locations and financial considerations. The criterion for sanctioning the project as 
per policy is commercial viability of the project and not meeting environmental 
standards and zoning regulations. The policy also states that Madhya Pradesh 
with its richly endowed natural environment, unexploited so far, has immense 
potential for eco and adventure activities. 

Uttaranchal does not have a separate ecotourism policy but the development 
of ecotourism has been included in the tourism policy of the state 12 , which was 
formulated in April 2001 . The Policy's vision is to elevate Uttaranchal into a major 
tourist destination both nationally and internationally and make Uttarnachal 
"synonymous to tourism". It wishes to develop this sector in an "eco-friendly 
manner, with the active participation of the private sector and the local host 
communities. " And finally, it wishes to develop tourism as a major income earner 
for the state and as a source of employment to the extent of being "a pivot of the 
economic and social development in the State." 
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The state policies focus on ecotourism through private sector investment. The 
policies lay a thrust on opening naturally important and ecologically sensitive areas 
for ecotourism. That the lives and livelihoods of communities dependent on these 
natural resources will be impacted, and severely so if ecotourism is unregulated, is 
hardly acknowledged in the state level policies. 

It is the rich natural heritage spread along the forests, mountains, coasts and rivers, 
all of which are the living spaces of communities, which constitute the 'tourism 
product'. Even Protected Areas, which have by definition prohibit commercial 
activities, are now being seen as potential tourism areas 13 . It is the location of 
tourism, a resource-intensive activity, in these areas that gives rise to a conflict 
of interests between the needs of local communities and conservation with the 
needs of a consumer oriented industry which understands nature as an economic 
commodity. 

The Ministry of Environment & Forests - Government of India (MoEF) took steps 
for setting up protected areas: national parks and wildlife sanctuaries, and later 
community reserves and conservation reserves under the Wild Life (Protection) 
Act, 1 972 and its subsequent amendments. Large populations of indigenous and 
local communities were displaced when these protected areas were notified 14 . 
And now, the forest departments of many Indian states, including the study 
states, planned to develop ecotourism in many of these protected areas. In many 
cases, the operations involve the services of indigenous / local communities in 
the form of guides and workers in lodges etc. While there are inherent problems 
in the manner in which this form of ecotourism is done, i.e. largely driven by 
forest departments with little participation of communities in decision making 
and benefits largely going to state exchequers, ecotourism is nevertheless being 
promoted as a conservation scheme. 



As the largest custodian of state property, the Forest Department 
has been unable to maintain the forests in good condition or meet 
people's forest-based livelihood needs. Its responsibility for enforcing 
the Forest Conservation and Wild Life Protection Acts has reinforced 
its image as an anti-people agency. Thus, in 1 988-89, some of the 
Chipko activists started yet another, relatively less known Ped Kato 
Andolan (cut trees movement). They argued that the Forest 
Conservation Act 'was being used to hold up basic development 
schemes for the hill villages while the builders' mafia continues to 
flout it brazenly under the guise of promoting tourism' (Rawat, 1 998). 
More recently, resource displacement and loss of livelihoods caused 
by expansion of the protected area network produced the Cheeno 
Jhapto Andolan (snatch and grab movement) reflecting the intense 
feelings of alienation and disempowerment. Women who earned 
international fame for stopping contractors from felling their forests 
during Chipko have come to hate the word environment. As one of 
these women from Reni village complained: 'They have put this entire 
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(surrounding forest) area under the Nanda Devi Biosphere Reserve. I 
can't even pick herbs to treat a stomach ache any more' (Mitra, 1993). 

Source: Sarin, M. Singh, N. M., Sundar, N. & Bhogal, R. K. (2003). "Devolution as a Threat 
to Democratic Decision-making in Forestry? Findings from Three States in India. Working 
Paper 197. Overseas Development Institute, London. Data retrieved from http://www.odi. 
org.uk/fpeg/publications/papers/wp/197.html November 2006. 

Moreover, community-owned tourism initiatives are still playing a marginal role 
compared to the other tourism schemes, which are often labelled as ecotourism 
and developed by large, often global, tour operators. They consider ecotourism 
as a source of sustainable livelihood supplement and not to compete for markets. 
It is extremely hard for communities to compete with a market that is fiercely 
competitive and which controlled by financial interests in tourist destinations. Also, 
negative impacts on local communities can be significant as operators are very 
likely to export their adverse environmental impacts, such as refuse, waste water 
and sewage, to parts of the surrounding area unlikely to be visited by tourists. 
Most often, governments have overlooked these initiatives and have extended 
little support. They have also promoted different versions of tourism as ecotourism 
with no inkling of conservation. Another worrying factor is that governments 
have used undemocratic means to assert their roles through policies. 

Attempts like the World Bank supported Joint Forest Managements (JFM) and 
India Eco Development Projects have not contributed much to this impasse 
since it did not address core issues of community control and access to natural 
resources. When ecotourism development permeates these realms of control, the 
fundamental issues of community rights remain unresolved and the stewardship is 
shifted to the ecotourism industry and its players from the community. 



4. Financial incentives and their impacts on community conserved 
areas 15 

At the national level, although the Ministry of Tourism - Government of India has 
outlined eco-friendly practices in its Ecotourism Policy & Guidelines, 1998, there 
are very few direct financial incentive schemes in place for supporting ecotourism. 
The thrust continues to be on incentives for infrastructure development, capital 
import subsidy, marketing assistance and promotion of ecotourism. Nonetheless, 
many state tourism policies and plans identify sites that are to be developed as 
ecotourism destinations with budgetary support but in most cases, such money 
goes towards building infrastructure and 'hardware' development rather than any 
conservation scheme. This kind of infrastructure development is usually undertaken 
with support of insurance companies. Whereas ecotourism is supposed to be low- 
infrastructure and therefore low-impact activity, such high focus on infrastructure 
development goes against conservation principles. Although the Ecotourism 
Policy & Guidelines prescribe environment-friendly technigues like solar, recycling, 
rain-water harvesting etc, the incentives for incorporating such technigues do not 
exist. 
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Apart from these government-supported ventures, much of the investment in 
ecotourism in India has come from the private sector. Taj Hotels Private Limited, one 
of India's oldest and largest luxury hotel companies has made big forays into the 
ecotourism market. Apart from setting up ecological hotels and resorts all across 
the country, Taj has also begun investing in wildlife tourism in association with 
Conservation Corporation Africa (CCA) to set up gaming reserves in India. With 
over 485 sanctuaries and 87 national parks, it is highly lucrative investment 16 . 

Other private investments in ecotourism have been mostly through local 
entrepreneurship, with varying degrees of scale and investment. These range 
from small-scale initiatives of running activities like house-boats and home-stays 
to investing in eco-resorts and slightly more sophisticated ecotourism products. 
These ventures, being locally based and owned also have a significant level of 
cumulative impacts on ecosystems as they tend to be clustered and more in 
number. 

An important incentive and support for ecotourism in India has been from UN 
agencies like the UNEP and UNDP. While the former played a very active role in 
the International Year of Ecotourism process, the latter has supported different 
projects with ecotourism components through their livelihoods and environment 
programmes. One of the more recent UNDP ventures into tourism has been the 
UNDP-MoT Endogenous Tourism Project - a "novel ecotourism venture" that 
focuses on promoting rural arts and crafts through rural tourism at the village level. 
While the actual financial investment is not clear, development and conservation 
work through tourism is on the agenda of both UN bodies. However, there is 
nothing "eco" about this kind of tourism, but MoT promotes it as such; where 
the emphasis is on setting up 'hardware' (infrastructure), conservation here takes 
a back-seat. 

Indirectly, World Bank supported projects like Joint Forest Management and 
India Eco Development Project have ecotourism as an integral market-based 
conservation scheme. The World Bank's India report 17 puts "Ecological and 
ecotourism values from current JFM forests could be as high as $1.7 billion as 
formerly degraded forests mature and begin to generate important conservation 
benefits" and "Ecotourism and carbon sequestration in forest areas have been 
estimated to increase national GDP share from forests from 1 .1 to 2.4 percent". 



Conclusions 

Is ecotourism actually leading to conservation? If so, where are the examples to 
support ecotourism claims? It is often stated that ecotourism leads to conservation 
and benefits to local communities. However, what is seen is that ecotourism is not 
very much different from mass-tourism. Therefore, there is a need to question 
given definitions of ecotourism. 
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Ecotourism is targeting areas that have been protected at the cost of communities, 
where: 

Communities have been displaced from their traditional habitats for the sake 

of conservation through convoluted policies that see no balance between 

conservation and people's rights. 

Communities have taken the initiatives for conservation and done a better job 

of it than government-led and international financial institution-supported 

schemes. 

But ecotourism is poised to take over these areas. When conservation is possible 
through other means, which has been demonstrated, where is the need to bring 
in ecotourism when it has failed to achieve its conservation goals? 

Ecotourism continues to be market-driven with governments allowing this 
to happen with their policies that are tailored to meet the needs of private 
enterprise. These private players are promoting ecotourism in the name of 
conservation whereas their practices are far from being conservation oriented or 
even supporting conservation efforts. 

Conservation could happen if at least one or more of the following criteria are 
followed: 

If there is regulation being put in on ecotourism development in terms of 
infrastructure, tourist volumes or activities; 
If tourism profits are deployed for conservation purposes; and 
If there are genuine ecotourism efforts that would not have allowed mass- 
tourism to mushroom, thereby controlling development and hence leading to 
conservation. 

In reality, these practices do not exist. What exist, however, are incentives that are 
geared to promote ecotourism and none for conservation. 



end notes 



This paper has been written by Syed Liyakhat, EQUATIONS. This briefing paper 
is the first of a series of three papers that will be produced as part of the Life 
as Commerce Project. The Global Forest Coalition is an international coalition 
of Indigenous Peoples Organizations and NGOs that aims to reduce poverty 
amongst, and avoid impoverishment of, indigenous peoples and other forest- 
dependent peoples by advocating the rights of these peoples as a basis for 
forest policy and addressing the direct and underlying causes of deforestation 
and forest degradation, www.wrm.org.uy/gfc 
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The aim of the second phase of the Life as Commerce initiative 
is to address the environmental and social impacts of market-based 
conservation schemes, such as ecotourism. The primary objectives of the project 
are to raise awareness capacity of local communities, social movements, women's 
groups and relevant policy makers on the impacts of ecotourism and to build 
and strengthen capacity of local communities, social movements and women's 
groups to address the impacts of ecotourism. 

2. Community in this paper means both indigenous peoples and local 
communities. 

3. Friends of the Earth International (2005), "nature: poor people's wealth - a 
position paper for the UN World Summit and the Review of the Millennium 
Development Goals, 14-16 September 2005". 

4. Paquin, Marc & Mayrand, Karel (2005). "MEA-based Markets for Ecosystem 
Services - Draft concept paper prepared for the OECD Workshop on Multilateral 
Environmental Agreements (MEAs) and Private Investment, Helsinki, Finland, 16- 
17 June 2005", Unisfera International Centre, data sourced from http://www. 
unep.org/dec/docs/IIED_ecosystem.pdf November 2006. 

5. For example, in his note on Incentive Measures to the 11th meeting of the 
Subsidiary Body on Scientific, Technical and Technological Advice (SBSTTA) the 
Executive Secretary of the Convention on Biological Diversity states that " market 
creation has often proved to be an effective means for the conservation and 
sustainable use of biodiversity". 

6. "How Green is my tourism?", Express Hoteliers and Caterers, 2004. 

7. The international guidelines are: 

• Guidelines for the development of National Parks and Protected areas for 
Tourism of the UN WTO (World Tourism Organization) 

• PATA Code for Environmentally Responsible Tourism 

• Environmental Guidelines for the World Travel and Tourism Council ( WTTC) 

• The Himalayan Code of Conduct prepared by the Himalayan Tourism Advisory 
Board 

• Ecotourism Guidelines by The International Ecotourism Society. 

8. The Policy defines ecotourism as drawn up by the UNWTO "tourism that involves 
traveling to relatively undisturbed natural areas with the specified object of 
studying, admiring and enjoying the scenery and its wild plants and animals as 
well as any existing cultural aspects ( both of the past or present) found in these 
areas". The policy enlists the key elements of ecotourism as being: a natural 
environment as the prime attraction; environment friendly visitors; activities that 
do not have a serious impact on the ecosystem; and a positive involvement of the 
local community in maintaining the ecological balance. 

9. The one-page document simply states its vision to develop the Islands: '...as a 
quality destination for eco-tourists through environmentally sustainable 
development of infrastructure without disturbing the natural eco-system with the 



objective of generating revenue, creating more employment opportunities and 
synergies and socio-economic development of the island' (Directorate of 
Information, Publicity & Tourism 2003. http://www.and.nic.in/Tourism_policy. 
doc) 

1 0. http://chhattisgarh.nic.in/tourism/tourism1 .htm 

1 1 . http://www.mptourism.com/wn/ecopolicy.pdf 

1 2. http://gov.ua.nic.in/uttaranchaltourism/Policy1_vision.html 

13. The State Tourism Ministers Conference in 1996 that chalked out guidelines 
for the development of eco-tourism had identified the following resources for 
tourism development: Biosphere Reserves, Mangroves, Corals and Coral Reefs, 
Deserts, Mountains and Forests, Flora and Fauna, and Sea, Lakes & Rivers. 

14. "Based on a ruling of the Supreme Court of India, the Indian Ministry of Forests 
and Environment passed an order to evict all encroachments from forested areas 
by the 30th of September 2002. While it is not clear how and whether this order 
has really affected the powerful and land hungry encroachers, it has created 
absolute havoc in the lives of the thousands of forest depended communities. 
Many of these people being thrown out of their houses and cultivated lands are 
people who have no other source of revenue and are being called encroachers 
because of their names having not entered the official land records for no fault of 
theirs". An e-mail statement issued by Kalpavriksh- Environment and Action Group, 
India, September 2002. 

15. A working definition of Community Conserved Areas (CCAs) has been given by 
Pathak et al (2006) as: "natural ecosystems (forest/ marine/ wetlands/ grasslands/ 
others), including those with minimum to substantial human influence, containing 
significant biodiversity value, being conserved by communities which depend on 
these resources culturally or for livelihood. Such conservation could be initiated 
and/or achieved with or without outside support. The crucial points being that; 
a) Effort leads towards maintenance or enhancement of a habitat and species 
therein, b) Local communities are the major players or among the major players 
in decision making and implementation of decisions". Source: Pathak, N., 
Islam, A., Ekaratne, S.U.K., and Hussain, A. "Lessons Learnt in the Establishement 
and Management of Protected Areas by Indigenous and Local Communities in 
South Asia", IUCN; data retrieved from http://www.iucn.org/themes/ceesp/ 
Publications/TILCEPA/CCA-NPathak.pdf November 2006 

1 6. Business Line, "Taj unveils a unique collaborative initiative to promote 
wildlife tourism", August 2004. http://www.thehindubusinessline. 
com/2005/06/02/stories/2005060200671 700.htm 

17. World Bank (2006). "India - Unlocking Opportunities for Forest- 
Dependent People in India", Agriculture and Rural Development Sector 
Unit, South Asia Region. Volume I (Report No. 34481 - IN). Data sourced from 
http://www.worldbank.org.in/WBSITE/EXTERNAL/COUNTRIES/SOUTHASIAEXT/IN 
DIAEXTN0„contentMDK:20873030~pagePK:141137~piPK:141127~theSitePK:2 
95584, 00. html November 2006.0,,contentMDK:20873030-pagePK:141137-p 
PK:141127~theSitePK:295584, 00. html November 2006. 
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Conclusion 

An end note - the debate continues. 



As part of the UNWTO's New Year message for 2007: "INCREASE TOURISM TO 
FIGHT POVERTY" Secretary-General Francesco Frangialli's agenda included - 

Encourage tourism to the world's poorest countries to advance economic 
well being, social development and mutual understanding. 

Least Developed States to recognise the impact and potential of tourism 
across their economies and place it at the heart of their Poverty Reduction 
Strategy Programs. 

Championing the Doha Development Round of the World Trade 
Organisation, to increase tourism commitments and provide specific 
tools to help poor countries use tourism services to fight poverty and 
promote sustainable development. 

A push for the World Bank Group, the Regional Development Banks 
and National Aid Agencies, to place tourism amongst their key priorities 
for infrastructure and entrepreneurial support. 

Frangialli said "mainstreaming tourism in the International Development Agenda 
did not require such a great leap of faith. The tourism sector is the largest common 
area of export income and foreign direct investment across the world's poorest 
countries. Tourism to these countries is growing at twice the rate of industrialised 
markets. No sector spreads wealth and jobs across poor economies in the same 
way as tourism." 

It is perhaps time to challenge Mr Frangalli's propositions. This publication has 
placed the views of some of those, who like Mr Frangialli believe or want to 
believe that tourism provides a robust and credible solution to the problems of 
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poverty and sustainable development. Admittedly, we have privileged the views 
of those who raise serious concerns about an unquestioning accepting of this 
paradigm. In the course of the workshops in which these papers and experiences 
were presented the most stimulating moments often were the discussions and the 
coffee breaks which allowed for incisive and serious engagements on paradigms 
that conflicted, and perspectives that often were in stark contrast. They challenged 
- with passion, emotion and sometimes with humour - what is often taken for 
granted as inevitable. We present some of the threads and themes of these 
discussions as pointers for the way forward in this discourse. 



Policy making: for whom, for what and how 



In the realm of policy-making in tourism, discussions have indicated that the 
struggle is to re-engineer policies that are urban centric, investment (particularly 
foreign investment) centric and private - industry centric and make them more 
people-centric. The notion of people often does not include the displaced, the 
rural landless, the urban poor and the marginalised. There is an urgent need for 
policy makers to recommit themselves to the welfare of the needy and the poor, 
as the conceptions of public good and public purpose have been corrupted to 
serve the interests of a few. The need for gendered experiences and impacts to be 
woven into every kind of component and reflect in policy was also highlighted. The 
struggle of the hawkers to retain their rights to earn their livelihood on the streets 
is often not represented as, but in fact is, a very heavily gendered experience. It is 
also an experience of taking into account not just the rights of the hawkers but 
of consumers from poorer sections of society to have access to affordable goods 
and services. 

The right to consultative and participative processes was underscored in numerous 
discussions. The lack of consultation between Departments itself is a serious flaw. 
Statements by bureaucrats and policy makers - that insufficient time was the 
reason for inability to invite wider stakeholder participation need challenge - when 
we consider that the same timelines permit an extraordinary participation from 
private industry! For instance, the 'public' consultations on the ADB's SASEC 
tourism plans included mostly ADB, JBIC and other consultants and not people 
from the ground who would be affected by these plans. Consultations mostly 
involved English speaking, elite groups or bureaucrats and then claim to have 
been participative. In Delhi, a 200-page document of the ADB's proposed plans 
were made public 48 hours before the consultation! Such farces in the name of 
public consultation are being boycotted by people. 

Another important issue is the need for policy makers and negotiators to pay 
heed to and consult with panchayats and state governments to better understand 
the local contexts, rights and priorities of policies. This is the basis on which we 
must devise our national positions on far-reaching agreements like the GATS 
where decentralised consultation can bring up the right limitations, caveats and 
positive discrimination that can be put in place to make trade beneficial for our 
people. The dropping of the Horizontal Limitation that excluded Scheduled Areas 
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in India from applicability of GATS' provision was cited as one such move that 
ran in violation of decentralised policy-making. Another example quoted was of 
developments on the Andhra coastline where tourism constructions are violative 
of customary rights, livelihood rights and leave local people no option but to be 
displaced. Tourism development planning at the state and national levels need to 
take into account local-level development plans - this was a strong message that 
came even from representatives of states like Kerala which are lauded for their 
successive models in tourism. 

We believe that these thoughts can be worked with by our policy-makers to make 
positive changes in the way in which tourism develops in the country. 



Placing the facts on the table 

a call for assessment 



Discussions highlighted the view that the Ministry Tourism in India seems to 
have reduced its role to one of tourism promotion, while abdicating its role of 
people-centred policy making and of regulation in tourism. A case in point is its 
palpable lack of interest in debating with stakeholders the impacts of liberalisation 
in tourism on local economies and improving awareness or devising measures 
to mitigate the same. Tourism is one of the most liberalised sectors in the 
economy and our governments have made substantive commitments in the WTO 
negotiations. Furthermore, tourism is now being featured prominently in many 
Regional and Bilateral Trade Agreements and international institutions like the 
ADB have indicated interest to increase direct funding for tourism projects in 
India. We ask - does our government have data on what specific impact such an 
open-door investment policy in tourism has made to communities dependent on 
tourism for livelihood? What are the mechanisms that the government agencies 
have developed to address potential adverse impacts - particularly when concepts 
such as sustainability, responsible tourism, people's participation, and community 
benefits are so easily used in official documents and speeches? It would be 
heartening if our agencies either initiated or supported such exercises of review 
that may guide future policy and bring greater gain for communities involved. 

On the subject of data, we also take this opportunity to specifically share our 
thoughts on the Ministry of Tourism's project on Tourism Satellite Accounting 
(TSA) that was carried out by NCAER (National Council for Applied Economic 
Research) and presented at one of our consultations. The TSA as a tool of data- 
collection has its philosophical origins in the WTTC - a global business body 
representing the interests of the travel and trade industry - that devised the 
TSA as a tool to leverage for greater subsidies, incentives and deregulation in 
tourism on grounds of its "multiplier" benefits to the local economy. In the Indian 
context, it is critical to examine the methodology and data inadequacies of the 
TSA - as tourism data in our country is notorious for its inaccuracies. Given that 
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policies, plans and strategies are pushed, even sold, on the basis of this data, a 
comprehensive and critical analysis of the TSA is essential. 

Article 19.3 of the GATS provides for assessment of the impacts of trade 
liberalisation in sector-specific or general terms. But this clause does not seem to 
draw support from either the WTO itself or Member governments. In an interesting 
exchange in a workshop on fair trade during the Hongkong Ministerial of the 
WTO, Henryk Handszuh of the UNWTO admitted to the fact that in developing 
countries tourism was easily bargained off against other gains one had to make in 
negotiations on account of its relative non-importance. Many feel that investment 
in tourism has little to do with the GATS as a lot is happening autonomously and 
bilaterally anyway. But in the same line, limitations that could be placed in the 
offer d ocument or Commitments Schedule to liberalise cautiously are viewed as 
being protectionist tendencies. 

It is probably time, based on experiences of so many countries that, we make the 
demand for assessment both of domestic liberalisation and the GATS on sectors 
such as tourism. 

Tourism is emblematic of the paradoxes and challenges of modern development. 
It has the potential to be an intensely human experience and equally the potential 
to be an extremely consumerist one. The forms it will take are contingent on the 
spaces that are created for discussion, influence and change. Our efforts have 
been to create such a space and we hope as a reader you have been stimulated 
to think about and question facts and frameworks around tourism that are rarely 
scrutinised. We also hope itstimulatesaction-asa policymaker, a tourism industry 
actor, an activist or researcher, a community member in a tourism destination and 
lastly, in a role that all of us in a response to these issues often find ourselves in 
- as tourists! 
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